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American Education and the Far East 


By HOWARD E. WILSON, DOROTHY BORG, CHARLES 
BURTON FAHS, and JOHN KING FAIRBANK 


HE attack on Hawaii on December 7, 1941 not only 

began war between Japan and the United States. It 

symbolized more decisively than anything else could 

have done the fact that, for this country, the Pacific is as 
important as the Atlantic. 


STuDY OF THE FAR East Has Become A NATIONAL 
NECESSITY 


We have entered world conflict through the doorway of 
the Pacific. We are now fighting in a theater of war with 
which, as a people, we are distressingly unfamiliar. The 
Orient has long been a place of far mystery to Americans. 
It has lured the captains of clipper ships, fired the zeal of 
missionaries, cast its spell on the devotees of art, aroused 
investors and traders, and perplexed statesmen—but it has 
never been adequately understood or systematically studied 
by the great body of American citizens. We know the reasons 
for this neglect—vast oceanic distances, tongues that baffle 
American ears, cultures old and different from ours! But 
now the Pacific has folded together like an accordion at un- 
easy rest, and the East is close at hand. Ignorance on our 
part of what the Far East is like is a threat to American 
welfare and to world security. 
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Technical knowledge possessed by the few American schol- 
ars who have become specialists in far eastern affairs is now 
a recognized national asset. But beyond this small group 
of especially informed men and women there must come into 
being an informed citizenry, a public with knowledge and 
desire to choose wise national policies in far eastern relations. 
American purpose and action are dependent upon public 
opinion—and with us such opinion must rest upon informa- 
tion rather than upon propaganda or authoritarian fiat. For 
the task that the democratic process demands of the American 
people, today and tomorrow, they must become increasingly 
well informed of life in China and Japan and Southeast Asia. 


For PRESENT ACTION WE Must Know Our ASIATIC 
FRIENDS AND FOES 


A Chinese classic says, “If we know ourselves and know our 
opponents, in a hundred battles we can gain a hundred vic- 
tories.” We cannot fight effectively so determined and re- 
sourceful an enemy as Japan without intimate knowledge of 
Japanese policies and problems, strengths and weaknesses. 
Odo (the way of the ruler), Bushido (the way of the war- 
rior), Shinto (the way of the gods), the ancient loyalty of 
the samurai, the modern veneration of the emperor—such 
concepts inspire our opponents and must be understood by 
us. Armies cannot operate effectively without detailed knowl- 
edge of the terrain in which they fight and without interpre- 
ters to read local signs, question prisoners, and interview 
local residents. Propaganda is wasted unless gauged to the 
psychology and phrased in the language of those to be reached. 
Our Axis opponents have for years accumulated detailed 
knowledge of us; knowledge guides the aggressors’ blows. 
Knowledge is needed to parry such blows and to strike back 
effectively. 

While we oppose one group in the Far East, and need to 
understand that group in order to fight it, we also cooperate 
with other Asiatic groups, and need knowledge of them to 
increase the power of cooperative action. The war has not 
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built a barrier between Occident and Orient. It has cut 
across cultural lines; Orientals are among our allies as well 
as among our enemies. Americans are fighting on the Chinese 
war front under Chang Kai-shek. The interests of the United 
States and the democratic goals for which we have gone to 
war find both support and opposition in the Far East. 


FuTURE PEACE AND WorRLD RECONSTRUCTION DEMAND 
TuHatT WE UNDERSTAND ASIA 


Knowledge of the Far East on the part of American citi- 
zens is not demanded alone by the present emergency. At 
some coming date the United States has a rendevous with 
peace. We must then share in the reconstruction of the 
world. Our coming victory must be confirmed by wisdom in 
peace and reconstruction. Wise action will require of us 
understanding and appreciation of the Far East, its contri- 
butions and aspirations and limitations, its problems and po- 
tentialities. We cannot now plan the details of a peace, but 
we can develop the capacities among specialists and among 
citizens which will make intelligent planning possible when 
the war has been won. Among these capacities is knowledge 
of the perplexities of colony and empire, of race and nation, 
of agrarian and industrial economies, of trade and standards 
of living which arise in the vast area between Kamchatka 
and Timor. Post-war decision about these complexities of 
the Far East will condition not only the welfare of the East 
but the welfare of the West as well. 


THe NATURAL AND HUMAN REsourRcEs OF AsIA ARE 
CONTINUING FAcTors IN WoRLD AFFAIRS 


Geographic factors in the life of the Far East affect both 
war and peace for the whole world. We are beginning to 
realize the vastness of Pacific distances and the importance 
of outpost bases of operation. The Netherlands East Indies 
alone extend over a distance greater than that from New 
York to San Francisco. The site of Singapore, agelong battle 
prize of trading tribes and nations, is a fulcrum of world 
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power. The topography of East Asia and its shield of islands, 
the towering mountains and dry wastes of Central Asia, the 
malarial jungles and congested alluvial plains of Southeast 
Asia are geographic facts with which the American citizen 
must reckon. We recognize today that the rubber and tin 
of Malaya, the hemp of the Philippines, and the tung oil and 
tungsten of China are critical to the production schedule of 
American industry. The back-breaking work of the millions 
who transplant rice seedlings in the paddy fields of China, 
where a maximum of man power wrests meager living from 
a minimum of overworked soil, affects directly the American 
standard of living. These facts, and the factories and fishing 
fleets of Japan, and the once idyllic life of the far-flung islands 
of the Pacific are all caught up in the one tangled web of 
modern world economy. The resources of the East, whether 
liabilities or assets, are among those for which the Atlantic 
Charter promises just and equitable distribution in a post- 
war world. Our role as a democratic people demands that 
we understand the crucial factors of human geography of the 
vast Pacific basin. The map of the Far East must be en- 
graved on the American mind. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF EASTERN AsIA CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE CULTURE OF THE WORLD 


In the Far East are ways of living with which we must 
become familiar, both that we may be wise in world relations 
and that we may profit in our own development from the 
lessons of its long tradition. Oriental passivity is related to 
the religious teaching of Taoism and Buddhism; oriental 
politeness is related to the ethical code of Confucianism. The 
teachings of Buddha and Confucius have been a social cement 
for eastern institutions. In them we may find insight into the 
“oriental mind,” and a rich repository for all who use phil- 
osophy. The family clan has been an agelong center of human 
organization in the East, surviving when governments have 
disintegrated and providing a measure of security against the 
needs of old age, sickness, and unemployment. This ancient 
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institution is today a clue to much of China’s endurance and 
at the same time a stumbling block in the way of national 
unity and good government. In such institutions of China 
and Japan and Malaya, historian and sociologist may trace 
for us the social experience of unnumbered generations of 
humanity. 

There are few institutions in western history which do not 
have some counterpart in the East. Literature, art, govern- 
mental forms, and economic processes of long-continuing so- 
cieties are worth the study of those who seek the full develop- 
ment of American institutions. Commercial guilds flourished 
in Japan and China contemporaneously with the Hansa in 
Europe. Organized commodity markets with short and long 
selling are as old in Japan as Europe. The concept and 
slogan of the “ever normal granary” as we know it today in 
the United States are derived directly from a Chinese states- 
man of the twelfth century. Our belief in the sovereignty 
of the people is comparable to the Chinese theory of the 
“right of rebellion.” These comparisons may enrich our own 
understanding. It is not too much to believe that the social 
sciences of the western world may enter on a new era of de- 
velopment when western culture from Egypt to the present 
can be viewed in clear perspective alongside the life and 
thought of Asia in the three milleniums since the Shang 
dynasty. 

Interchange of goods and ideas between Asia and Europe 
is milleniums old. American Indian culture has Asiatic origins. 
There has been direct exchange between Asia and modern 
America for many profitable decades. From the East has 
come to us a rich legacy—paper, paper money, pottery, gun- 
powder, playing cards, silk, spices, and delicate products of 
artistic genius. To the East has gone much of our culture— 
medicine, modern firearms, railroads, movies, gasoline. The 
industrialization of Japan and China, the stirrings of national 
feeling over the East, and the strains and disturbances in 
oriental life which accompany adjustments to modern forms 
and concepts are symptoms of the infiltration of our ways into 
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eastern culture. These exchanges of the past are only a fore- 
runner of increased cultural interdependence in the future. 
The richness of human experience in both Occident and Orient 
will be further increased by the merging of these two strong 
streams of culture. Trade, reciprocal exchange of ideas, new 
combinations of human institutions—all these are a part of 
our wave of the future. 










IN THE LiGHT oF THESE Facts AMERICAN EDUCATION 
HAs AN EMERGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 










The wisdom of American action in the Pacific area of world 
affairs, as has been said, depends upon the insight and 
friendly understanding of the American people. Determina- 
tion of policy in a democracy rests upon popular consent. 
Continued ignorance of Asia, countenancing unwise imperial- 
ism, selfish opportunism, or impractical sentimentality, could 
be the undoing of our democracy at home. As peace is itself 
indivisible for the earth, so our policies of government could 
not long remain unwise abroad and wise at home. 

Today the great communication agencies of adult America 
inform all who will read and listen of current affairs in the 
Pacific and the China Sea. News broadcasts and commen- 
taries, newspapers and pamphlets and books, lectures and 
discussions and public forums all combine to overcome a re- 
vealed deficiency in our education for effective action in world 
affairs. American scholars and specialists in matters of the 
Far East share in the formulation of national policy, carry 
on such researches as the war does not prevent, and educate 
a growing group of young men and women in college and 
university centers. All these activities are now of critical 
importance. But they are not enough! American democracy 
is guided not alone by the headlines of the day nor auto- 
matically by the researches of scholars. It is guided by the 
information and outlook and attitudes of the people as a 
whole—of that great majority for whom the public schools, 
elementary and secondary, are a paramount educational in- 
fluence. Between the scholars on the one hand and the neces- 
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sarily hurried cramming process of adult education on the 
other, there is today a clear and certain responsibility for 
America’s schools. 

For immediate use and for wise long-range action, the 
nation’s schools and colleges must provide increased instruc- 
tion in an area of living long neglected. In the past we have 
relied heavily on educational attention to the threads of his- 
torical and cultural heritage which tie us to Europe, and to 
the distinctive characteristics of our own national life. We 
must now deal not only with direct American stakes in the 
Orient but also with the inherent qualities and processes of 
eastern living. They condition the welfare of both East and 
West for today and tomorrow. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES Must PRovipE TRAINED LEADERSHIP 
FOR Far EASTERN RELATIONS 
























From colleges and universities must come an increasing 
group of men and women who, in public service or in positions 
of personal influence, are informed and alert in respect to 
the Far East. To discharge this responsibility, well-qualified 
institutions of higher learning must support research activi- 
ties and provide instruction by which promising students may 
acquire the languages and learning of the Orient. The cur- 
riculum in general education for all who go to college must 
give increased attention to the East, its distinctive cultures, 
its problems, its relations to world order. Only through such 
means can come the reorientation of American thinking which 
events of the present and prospects for the future require 
of us. 

In the training of teachers capable of effective instruction 
in matters critical to American society, the Far East cannot 
be ignored. The academic instruction given prospective teach- 
ers must include the Far East within its purview. The pro- 
fessional education of teachers, especially of teachers of the 
social studies, must give attention to methods and materials 
of far eastern study appropriate for the civic education 
program of the schools. 
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Tue ScuHoots Must Buitp PusLic UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE Far East 


We believe it to be a basic task of American schools to 
provide for all citizens a body of basic understanding and 
appreciation which penetrates below the headline level and 
deals with critical factors in far eastern affairs as seen in 
long-range perspective. Undue sentimentality as well as over- 
wrought hysteria are alien to civic education and inimical to 
wise civic action. A task of the schools is to equip citizens 
with such understandings and appreciations of the Far East 
as will guide clear public thinking. 

In schools today there is very little instruction about the 
Far East. A little geography of Asia in the elementary school, 
short bits of instruction about China and Japan for some 
junior high school pupils, and a few brief mentions of contacts 
of East and West in crowded courses in history—these con- 
stitute the ordinary American school’s present and inadequate 
contribution to clear thinking about the Far East. 

Secondary schools which are able to offer elective courses 
in social studies or literature may wisely develop special 
courses dealing with the Far East. Such courses are not un- 
common today in schools on the Pacific Coast. Special elective 
courses are not likely to reach large numbers of pupils, but 
they may well serve as tryout experiences for pupils consid- 
ering college specialization in far eastern studies. Of even 
more importance in reaching all pupils are possibilities for 
increased study of the Far East in courses now widely offered 
in world history and American history. In these courses ma- 
terials on the history of the Far East, on relations of East 
and West, and on United States foreign policy in Asiatic 
affairs have legitimate place. The inclusion of these materials 
is so important as background for civic action as to warrant 
reduction of emphasis on matters traditionally cherished in 
the history courses. Topics or units of work may also be 
inserted in other phases of the school curriculum. Among 
the promising possibilities are units on the geography of the 
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Pacific and on our economic relations with East Asia suitable 
for courses in economic geography; the comparative study of 
oriental and occidental institutions in classes in modern prob- 
lems; the elementary analysis of Chinese writing in courses 
in general language. Literary masterpieces of the East may 
be studied in connection with world literature, and the arts 
of the East may appear in the art appreciation programs of 
American schools. 

In current events periods the background of current affairs 
may wisely call for study of such topics as the history of 
Singapore, the development of the Burma Road and of Asiatic 
transportation systems, the remarkable reorganization of 
Chinese industry and education after trek to the West, the 
major strengths and weaknesses of Japan, the complex of 
colonial policies in Southeast Asia. Beyond the formal cur- 
riculum are extensive possibilities for instruction about the 
Far East. Assembly programs devoted to various phases of 
Asiatic life are feasible in most schools. The cultural back- 
ground of oriental children now in American schools should 
be drawn out and utilized as an educational asset. Exhibits 
of the arts and products of the East, of diagrams and charts 
and condensations of pertinent data, of pictorial and strategic 
maps may contribute to increased understanding. The in- 
service training of teachers through short-term classes, in- 
stitutes, and forums devoted to far eastern affairs must par- 
allel the development of a suitable program of instruction 
for pupils. Only through such extensive activities as these 
can schools of today keep abreast of the responsibilities in 
civic education which events have forced on the nation. 


Tue Time Has Come For WIsE EDUCATIONAL ACTION 


The alert educational institution, sensitive to the widening 
scope of American horizons and to the increased intermingl- 
ing of Orient and Occident within a world-wide pattern of 
living, will discover many avenues of readjustment by which 
increased instruction in far eastern affairs may be afforded 
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to all pupils. To such an end, we urge upon teachers and 
administrators, not hasty and hysterical action in these trying 
months, but calm and judicious effort toward a new synchron- 
ization of school and society, of curriculum and social trends. 
The war will not be won nor the peace perfected in a day; 
neither will the soundest basis and program of instruction 
about the Far East be easily or readily apparent. Only by 
careful tryout and tested experience can we finally determine 
the best means of acquainting American citizens with the Far 
East. But it is now late time to begin the task, time to 
set in motion in every school and college in the land an in- 
itiatory self-scrutiny and a beginning of thoughtful action in 
improved education about East Asia. 

The East and the West have met. They must live together 
in war and in peace. American citizens, with the welfare of 
their own country and the fate of the democratic process in 
their hands, must know and understand the East in order that 
they may wisely act. 





Schools and Youth Work Programs 


By THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


school people have watched the development of these 

agencies with much interest and some misgivings. Almost 
from the beginning, the youth work programs have had some 
educational aspects. “Training”? has been one of their an- 
nounced objectives, and as time has passed, training in one 
form or another has seemed to become constantly more 
conspicuous. 

The concern of the school people has arisen out of fear 
that we were developing a federal system of education which 
would undercut and eventually displace the established public 
high schools of state and local school systems. With the more 
vigorous administration of the NYA which has come since 
1939, this fear has been accentuated. 

The American Youth Commission has given very extensive 
consideration to the problems of relationship between the 
youth work programs and the schools. In order to clarify its 
analysis, it has attempted to formulate certain general prin- 
ciples which appear to be applicable. 


T THE years since the establishment of the ccc and NYA, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Appropriate amounts of useful work are desirable ele- 
ments in the experience of children and youth of all ages. 
During the years of compulsory school attendance, such work 
should be subordinated to the requirements of schooling. In 
many instances, productive manual labor and other forms of 
useful work should be introduced into the school program as 


Epitor’s Note. This article is Chapter IV of the forthcoming general report 
of the American Youth Commission, Youth and the Future. It contains the 
Commission’s statement of principles that should govern relations between 
youth work programs and the schools, 
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an element on a par with other major elements of a well- 
rounded curriculum. 

2. In the personal development of every young person 
there comes a time when, in his or her own interest and in 
the interests of society, employment should replace school 
attendance as his or her major occupation. For many young 
persons this time comes at the age of 16, the age up to which 
school attendance should be compulsory. Other persons should 
continue to devote their time primarily to formal education 
up to 18, 20, 22, or still higher ages, in accordance with their 
respective interests and capacities, the needs of society for 
specially educated persons, and the development of suitable 
programs in schools and colleges. 

3. After they have passed the point up to which schooling 
should be their major occupation, young people should nor- 
mally be able without undue difficulty to enter private gainful 
employment. When the opportunities to do so are not ade- 
quate in numbers, it is a function of government to provide the 
necessary additional opportunities. 

4. Persons employed on public work programs because they 
are unable to obtain other employment, from which they 
would normally expect to derive income, should be paid a suit- 
able wage. On public work programs which have a distinct 
training value for those employed, a relatively low wage for 
beginning workers may be appropriate. 

5. It is desirable that beginning employment, whether pri- 
vate or public, be so administered by the employing concern or 
public agency that the developmental effects for young work- 
ers will be as great as possible. Public work programs for un- 
employed youth should provide gainful employment, produc- 
tion of needed goods or services, experience, and some degree 
of training through supervision on the job. In the assignment 
and rotation of the available labor force on every public youth 
work project, requirements of production should be balanced 
against those of experience and job training. Factors of ex- 
perience and training should be given a high value; but produc- 
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tive accomplishment is the indispensable objective and distin- 
guishing characteristic of a true work program. 

6. Young people on public work have the same needs for 
a part-time educational program which they would have in 
similar private employment. Unless they left school prema- 
turely, their need for education is distinctly subordinate to 
their need for employment. Public education authorities have 
the same obligation to provide appropriate supplementary 
educational services for youth on public work that they have 
for similar youth in private employment. 

7. Any form of work or gainful employment may have edu- 
cational effects. In this respect employment is not different 
from such other major aspects of life as those involved in mar- 
riage, citizenship, community participation, and, at present, 
military service. The fact that an experience does or may 
have educational effects does not necessarily make the super- 
vision of such an experience an educational function in general 
or a school function in particular. 

8. The public function of providing gainful employment 
for the unemployed, whether young or old, is not an educa- 
tional function. Like other noneducational, governmental func- 
tions, in some cases it may appropriately be carried on through 
school authorities. 

9. In view of the fact that the administration of programs 
of gainful public employment for the unemployed is not an 
educational function and the further fact that many special- 
ized problems and contentious issues will always be involved 
in their administration, it would seem advisable for school 
authorities to avoid the administration of such programs, 
either for youth or adults. Programs of unpaid school or 
community service are another matter, as are special programs 
of wage employment which have primarily educational objec- 
tives. School authorities may very properly carry on such 
incidental programs in connection with their main task of edu- 
cational administration. 


10. Because of the fiscal strength of the federal govern- 
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ment, its responsibility for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, and its other broad powers, the primary responsibility 
for governmental measures relating to unemployment has de- 
volved upon it. In order to maintain the necessary flexibility 
for adjustment to changing conditions in private employment 
throughout the country, major programs of public work for 
the unemployed, both youth and adults, should continue to be 
planned and administered by the federal government. 

11. The control and administration of public schools to be 
attended by children and youth during the period of com- 
pulsory school attendance is the function of the states and 
local communities, and not of the federal government. Other 
public educational facilities are by custom maintained chiefly 
by the states and local communities, in some cases with the 
assistance of the federal government. But the federal gov- 
ernment is not prohibited by law or usage from providing 
additional educational services which youth and adults may 
utilize on a voluntary basis under appropriate circumstances, 
and the federal government has compulsory powers of edu- 
cation and training for national defense. 

12. It is clearly desirable to avoid so far as possible the 
establishment of competitive and duplicative public educa- 
tional services. Accordingly, where supplementary educational 
programs are to be provided for youth and other persons 
employed on public work programs, such programs should be 
provided so far as possible by the established educational 
authorities. Federal grants to the states for such supple- 


mentary educational programs are desirable and should be 
supplied. 


Tue CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CoRPsS 


Direct relationships between public schools and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps have been significant but mainly confined 
to camps located in areas accessible to large high schools and 
vocational schools. Relations between the ccc and the schools 
have on the whole been friendly and cooperative. 

There has, however, been some tendency to regard the 
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ccc with disfavor on grounds that it is a federal educational 
agency, and therefore suspect. It is regarded as an educational 
agency for three principal reasons: There is an officially desig- 
nated educational program in the camps, consisting of class- 
room instruction and other activities, organized mainly by a 
full-time official in each camp known as the educational ad- 
viser, and carried on in the leisure time of the enrollees. In 
the operation of the ccc work projects, considerable emphasis 
has been placed on training on the job by supervisors. Camp 
life under supervision is an experience which undoubtedly has 
distinct educational effects. 

It is clear that the purposes of the ccc are in part educa- 
tional, but it is equally obvious that it is a multiple-purpose 
program. The major purposes in the order in which it is usu- 
ally desirable to give them importance appear to be as fol- 
lows: (1) employment for unemployed young men, (2) con- 
servation of natural resources, (3) improvement of health 
and physical fitness, (4) job training, (5) training through 
supervised camp life, (6) remedial education for illiterate 
enrollees, and (7) constructive leisure-time educational and 
recreational activity. At present, the officials responsible for 
the administration of the ccc are making specific efforts to 
provide training which will be useful to enrollees who later 
enter war industries or the military services. 

As previously noted, the ccc program has been distinctly 
expensive as a means of relieving unemployment, ranging in 
cost from $1,000 to $1,200 per enrollee a year. Against this 
cost, however, the program should be credited with productive 
accomplishments which may aggregate as much as $700 per 
enrollee a year, in addition to the benefits to enrollees and the 
contribution to the support of their families. In the future, 
some minor economies might be made, but no substantially 
different level of costs will be achieved as long as the program 
includes the present standards in regard to food, shelter, 
clothing, health service, enrollee compensation, and project 
materials and equipment. Moreover, the more important the 
conservation work which is accomplished and the more iso- 
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lated the areas in which it is prosecuted, the more expensive 
the program will be. 

The cost of the program can be justified only by obtaining 
all of the possible benefits. In terms of other alternative means 
of providing education and occupational training, only a frac- 
tion of the ccc cost could be justified. It is evident, however, 
that a large part of the cost may properly be charged off to 
conservation activity, and in any time of unemployment most 
of the remainder may be charged to the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 

The major purposes of employment and conservation will 
vary in relative importance in accordance with the amount of 
unemployment. When there is a large amount of unemploy- 
ment, the size of the Corps may appropriately be increased 
by undertaking more conservation work. When there is little 
or no unemployment, the purpose of providing employment 
becomes unimportant or nonexistent. Under such conditions, 
the Corps should shrink to the point where all of the work 
is sufficiently important to need no other justification. 

It is the belief of the American Youth Commission that a 
civilian conservation corps of unmarried young men is so 
peculiarly fitted for certain types of essential conservation 
work that a ccc should be maintained under any conditions 
that can now be foreseen. It should fluctuate in size, in 
accordance with employment conditions and conservation 
needs. An authorized strength of 300,000 enrollees is perhaps 
a suitable upper limit. The Commission does not have avail- 
able the technical knowledge of conservation requirements 
to recommend a lower limit above which the ccc should be 
maintained if possible, but would not expect such a limit to be 
under 50,000 enrollees, and it might be distinctly higher. 

For a number of reasons which seem conclusive, the ccc 
should continue to be administered by the federal government. 
Much of the work is carried on in the national parks and 
forests, and much of the remainder although conducted on 
privately owned farm land is a part of the important federally 
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administered program of soil conservation. The work on 
state park and forest lands might appropriately be left to the 
states, but much can be said for the present arrangement. 
Because of the location of the work, the enrollee labor forces 
must frequently be transported across state lines and to points 
at considerable distances from their homes. Finally, there is 
the consideration that any program as large as the ccc, both 
financially and in numbers of persons affected, is necessarily 
an important element in any general program for combating 
unemployment and promoting national development. Accord- 
ingly, it would seem appropriate that it continue to be admin- 
istered by the federal government, even aside from the special 
characteristics of the ccc work projects and labor force. 

In the future, if the ccc is limited to the conservation pro- 
jects which seem particularly appropriate for it, namely those 
on which it is necessary to provide housing for the labor force, 
relations between the ccc and public school authorities are 
likely to become even more limited than they are at present. 
Large school systems which can effectively provide evening 
and week-end classroom instruction for ccc youth are found 
only in the thickly settled parts of the country, where there is 
seldom a valid reason for the establishment of a ccc camp. 
In any event, most of the camps will remain beyond the reach 
of such school systems, as they are now. 

Accordingly, in most of the ccc camps, the camp educa- 
tional and recreational program must continue to be carried 
on by the federal government if it is to be maintained at all. 
The Commission does not believe that the specifically educa- 
tional functions of the camps will ever be more than a minor 
aspect of the ccc, unless it is distorted to the point where it 
ceases to be a program primarily for the carrying on of con- 
servation work projects. But young men at work full time on 
conservation projects in isolated areas have the same needs for 
related instruction and for a constructive educational and rec- 
reational leisure-time program which they would have on pri- 
vate construction projects in similar areas. The Commission 
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believes that those needs should be adequately met, and that 
it is the duty of the federal government in administering the 
ccc to see that they are met. 


WorK FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH AT HOME 


The nyA has had one or more work projects for unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth in almost every community of sub- 
stantial size in the United States. There has been much more 
opportunity for direct local relationships between NYA work 
projects and the schools than between ccc camps and the 
schools. The opportunities for irritation and friction have 
been correspondingly greater, and in some parts of the country 
the relationships between NYA and schools have been distinctly 
unsatisfactory. 

As a cause for general suspicion on the part of school peo- 
ple, there is the fact that the NYA appears to be an institution 
which is in competition with the schools for the time and at- 
tention of youth. In a general way, this may be inevitable, in 
the same sense that private employment is in competition with 
the schools for the time of employable young people above the 
age of compulsory school attendance. 

Aside from instances in which there have been specific com- 
plaints concerning the recruitment policies of the NYA, school 
people have been concerned about two major aspects of the 
program. One is the content of the activities actually provided 
during the time that young people are paid to work; the other 
is the manner in which related educational activities are pro- 
vided. 

In some states, there were undoubtedly periods when some 
NYA supervisors gave cause for reasonable doubt as to 
whether they were conducting a work program or a school 
program. There was little evidence of tangible productive 
accomplishment, the hours of so-called work were short, and 
a considerable amount of instruction not essential for produc- 
tion was provided on paid time. 

During the last year or two, the NYA has tightened up its 
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program considerably and is putting more emphasis upon pro- 
duction than ever before. Instructional activities not directly 
related to production have been eliminated from paid time on 
the work projects, and it is the evident intention of the na- 
tional leadership of the program to make it a work program 
in every sense of the word. Great emphasis is still being 
placed upon training, but upon training on the job through 
intensive productive activity under careful supervision. This 
is in keeping with the primary function of providing employ- 
ment for unemployed beginning workers. 

As previously noted, most NYA work projects have been 
conducted on a part-time basis in order to include as many 
unemployed youth as possible. It was therefore urged in many 
quarters that an additional part-time educational program be 
provided for the youth on the projects. 

In some instances a part-time educational program was 
provided by the schools. But not all school authorities were 
prepared to face the problems of out-of-school youth in a 
cooperative way, and financial difficulties were almost uni- 
versal. In some cases where the schools did not provide part- 
time education, provision was made for it by the NYA. 

The entrance of the NYA into the provision of a local edu- 
cational service, even one limited to project workers and on 
a part-time basis, immediately gave rise to controversy. The 
result of the controversy was a compromise in the form of an 
agreement signed July 27, 1940, between the administrator of 
the NYA and the United States Commissioner of Education, 
in which it was agreed that state departments of education 
would assume responsibility for developing suitable educa- 
tional programs for the youth on NYA work projects, and the 
NYA would abstain from providing such programs. 

In October 1940, Congress provided funds to be adminis- 
tered by the United States Office of Education and to be 
granted to the states for “related or other necessary instruc- 
tion” under public educational auspices for youth on NYA 
work projects. A second appropriation in the amount of 
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$10,000,000 for this purpose has been made for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942. Public school systems throughout the 
country are now making special provision for NYA youth in 
many cases, using state and local funds as well as the federal 
appropriations. 

The problem of school-NyYA relations in connection with the 
major program of part-time work projects for unemployed 
youth thus seems to be moving in the direction of a satis- 
factory and suitable state of adjustment. The NYA should 
continue to emphasize training through supervision on the 
job, and it should continue to develop cooperation with the 
schools for such other training and education as the project 
workers may need. The Commission believes that a desirable 
relation between schools and NYA for many youth on part- 
time work projects would be very similar to that between 
schools and private employers under the cooperative plan of 
education, in which young people work half time in regular 
private employment and attend school the other half of their 
time. 

As an employing agency, however, the NYA will always be 
subject to criticism until it makes more adequate use of the 
available working time of unemployed young people. For 
many of the unemployed youth 19 and 20 years of age, it 
would seem that the program properly should be a full-time 
work program. Most unemployed youth do not want a half- 
time school program, and some of them do not need it. Much 
of the value of the ccc has come from the fact that it teaches 
young men to work industriously on a full-time basis. For at 
least a part of its regular program, the NYA should operate 
on a similar basis for young men and women. 

Regardless of some temporary and local lapses, the major 
program of the NYA for unemployed young people living at 
home has been primarily one of productive work and gainful 
employment. If it continues to develop along present lines, it 
will continue to be such a program. Accordingly, it is the 
opinion of the Commission that the major program of the 
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NYA should continue to be administered by the federal govern- 
ment as long as it is needed. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF RESIDENT WorK 
AND TRAINING CENTERS 


The discussion concluded immediately above has to do only 
with the NYA program of local work projects for unemployed 
youth who continue to live at home. In addition to this major 
program, the NYA operates several hundred resident centers. 
As of September 1941, about 40,000 youth were being pro- 
vided with various programs of work and training at these 
centers. 

The first group of these centers was established in 1937 in 
cooperation with educational institutions offering instruction 
in agriculture and home economics. Unemployed rural youth 
were brought to the centers for periods usually ranging from 
one to six months, were given an opportunity to work part 
time on various projects, and were provided with part-time 
instruction, mainly in agricultural and homemaking subjects. 
Tuition, subsistence, and other costs were worked out on the 
projects, and in addition a small cash wage was usually paid. 
Costs were low because the projects were conducted very 
largely on a self-help basis. In many cases dormitories were 
constructed by the youth workers themselves, unlike the prac- 
tice in connection with Ccc camps. 

Later the NYA began to experiment with resident centers 
organized around production workshops as a means of pro- 
viding youth with experience in various mechanical occupa- 
tions and crafts. Under the current program, the resident 
centers of this type are being increased in number, and have 
the special function of facilitating the entrance of rural youth 
into the war industries. Rural youth who could not readily 
be given any form of specialized industrial training at their 
homes are brought to resident centers and are there given 
about three months of intensive job training and beginning 
work experience in specific occupations which they immediately 
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enter. Frequently the centers are located alongside shipyards, 
airplane factories, and other industrial plants. 

The agricultural and home economics resident centers are 
still being maintained, as well as some industrial workshop 
resident centers engaged in nondefense projects. The centers 
have not been standardized, and many have distinctive experi- 
mental features. But all of the NYA resident centers, includ- 
ing those for war industry training, have certain distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

In the first place, the work projects do not determine the 
location of the centers in the way that the location of a ccc 
camp, for example, is determined. Most of the resident center 
projects are of such a character that they could be conducted 
almost anywhere so far as the work is concerned. Training 
factors have had much more influence than work requirements 
upon location. 

In the second place, although the youth workers are en- 
gaged in productive work of some value and are paid a wage, 
the work is selected predominantly for its value as practice 
and the purpose of the wage is largely to provide credits which 
can be used for subsistence at the center, as well as to provide 
cash for incidental personal needs. In most of the resident 
centers which give no special training for war industries, the 
work program in motivation is more analogous to the in-school 
student work program than to typical local work projects for 
unemployed youth living at home. 

In addition to the work and job training for which the NYA 
takes direct responsibility, most of the resident centers include 
extensive part-time educational programs for the youth work- 
ers. Instruction is provided by the staffs of cooperating edu- 
cational institutions or by vocational education teachers who 
are assigned to the centers by state boards for vocational edu- 
cation and are paid from state and federal funds. No instruc- 
tional staff is provided by the NYA. 

Most of the centers utilize the opportunities of a residential 
establishment to emphasize training in community living. In 
a number of them, self-government by the youth workers in 
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matters pertaining to living arrangements and recreation has 
been developed to a very high point. As the agency maintain- 
ing the residential facilities, the NYA usually has responsibility 
for such matters. In some instances the center directors are 
appointed jointly by the NYA and the state board for voca- 
tional education, and each agency pays half the salary. 

Officially, the resident centers in their employment aspects 
constitute a part of the NYA work program for unemployed 
youth, while in their instructional features they are usually 
parts of state systems of vocational education. Actually, 
each center is an institution which must be considered as a unit. 
When the centers are considered as units, bearing in mind the 
interlocking combination of part-time employment, job train- 
ing, related instruction, other education, and experience in 
community living, it is evident that they are primarily educa- 
tional institutions, although institutions of a relatively new 
type. By comparison with a typical ccc camp, it may be said 
that while the ccc work projects provide full-time jobs with 
housing and training attached, the NYA resident centers pro- 
vide training and housing with part-time jobs attached. The 
distinction is important. 

If they are to be regarded primarily as educational institu- 
tions, the question arises as to whether the resident centers 
should continue under their present plan of mixed federal and 
state administration. It may be admitted at once that any 
clear-cut justification for permanent federal administration is 
distinctly lacking for many of the centers. On the other hand, 
the conclusion that the resident centers should forthwith be 
transferred to the states for administration is not justified. 

The centers should be considered in two groups: those 
which draw their respective clienteles mainly or exclusively 
from within the state in which they are located, and those 
which serve a clientele from several states, or at any rate 
mainly from outside the state in which the center is located. 

The problem presented by the first group of centers is rela- 
tively simple. It would seem that these centers should be trans- 
ferred to the states whenever the states can and will make ap- 
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propriate arrangements for continuing them without impair- 
ing their value. These centers would become state vocational 
schools, operated on a residential basis and emphasizing train- 
ing through productive work. Most states need such facilities 
as parts of their state systems of education in order to provide 
adequate opportunities for rural youth. 

In most cases it would be necessary for the state depart- 
ments of education to take direct administrative responsibility 
for the operation of the centers. The states should also as- 
sume a substantial part of the cost of maintaining them, 
although the federal government might continue to provide 
the funds for payment of wages to the youth workers, as it 
now does in connection with the in-school student work 
program. 

The second group of centers, those with an interstate func- 
tion, present a more difficult problem. Unless the functions 
of these centers are changed, they could be brought under 
state administration only with the greatest difficulty, if at all. 
Yet it is becoming apparent that they provide an essential 
means for facilitating the interstate migration of young 
workers and for guiding such migration along desirable lines. 

The Commission believes that all practical measures that 
can be adopted to improve the processes of migration are of 
the greatest importance. Moreover, it seems clear that such 
measures fall mainly within the province of the federal gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, the Commission is convinced that resi- 
dent work and training centers which participate in the planned 
interstate migration of youth should remain under the ad- 
ministration of the federal government. This conclusion may 
be based upon a new principle of federal-state relations in the 
fields of education and occupational adjustment, but the Com- 
mission is unable to discover any impropriety in such a 
principle. 

In any event, it is universally admitted by those familiar 
with them that the NYA resident centers are exceptionally valu- 
able institutions, and that they are still in the experimental 
phase of their development. They offer the possibility of 
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development into a uniquely American type of folk school, 
one in which a cooperative self-help program can be provided 
for oncoming rural youth who have no adequate opportuni- 
ties for employment or education in their home localities, and 
who will be especially in need of assistance in the post-war 
period. Whatever the course of action eventually adopted for 
the division of responsibilities between state and federal gov- 
ernments for the financial support and administration of the 
resident centers, it is highly important to avoid any action 
which would destroy or even delay the development of a type 
of social institution greatly needed in this country. 








The Arts and the Crisis 


By THURSTON J. DAVIES 


focused on the national and world situation, and with 

everyone putting forth every possible effort to help 
achieve victory, certain things must be stressed and others 
more or less neglected. Although the “‘stressing’’ may be 
necessary, the neglect sometimes seems not only unnecessary 
but very unwise. Perhaps, therefore, it would be timely for 
institutions of higher learning to consider what their attitude 
should be toward fine arts and the function of fine arts at a 
time such as this. 

During these past months it has been rather common to 
hear educators say that we should be placing all of our empha- 
sis and giving all of our effort to those phases of education 
which deal directly and obviously with the war effort, and 
that emphasis on the arts and on the humanities should per- 
haps be reduced. This may be a natural point of view. Cer- 
tainly, no one would disagree with the necessity for emphasis 
on those phases of education which deal directly with prepa- 
ration for and participation in a world war. 

It may be well, however, to ask ourselves a few pertinent 
questions. The first of these is: “Just what is the average 
college student or the average resident of a community doing 
day by day?” The answer is, it seems to me, that the over- 
whelming majority of our people are going about their day- 
by-day tasks just about as usual. There are, of course, shifts 
in occupation and residence for a substantial number of peo- 
ple, but I am talking now about the ordinary community in 
which ordinary things go along just about as usual. 

The second question we might ask ourselves is: ““Are people 
generally thinking along ordinary and usual lines?” The an- 
swer to this is obviously “no.”” One does not need to be a 


T Is inevitable that in time of war with everyone’s attention 


psychologist to realize that people have many and varying 
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reactions in time of war. One needs only to look over any 
college campus to see this. Underneath an exterior of calm, 
there may be raging fears, uncertainties, insecurities, desires, 
and hopes—many or all of them deeply disturbing to the indi- 
vidual’s thinking and emotional stability. 

If this is true, it is again obvious that anything which helps 
to check this underlying emotional and spiritual unrest helps 
to maintain morale in the individual. If again we agree that 
the maintenance of morale on our campuses and in our com- 
munities is of vital importance in this crisis, and if we believe 
further that such maintenance is vital to the national defense, 
we may Say that in promoting activities that help to stabilize 
people emotionally we are directly aiding the maintenance of 
morale and thereby helping in the war effort. 

All of us are, of course, at this time trying to promote in 
every way and by every means activities on our campuses and 
in our communities which will help accomplish this. One 
needs only to look at the almost countless organizations and 
movements springing up all over the country to realize that 
people desire activity. There is always the danger here that 
such activity will be of little real importance, that we shall be 
too largely concerned with what the classroom teacher some- 
times calls “busy work,” and that we may be expending an 
enormous amount of energy on things which in the long view 
are not really substantial or lasting. 

The arts have been traditionally concerned with activities 
which not only enrich living but which bring to people, 
whether on the creative, the performance, or the audience 
level, certain satisfactions, certain stabilities, certain assur- 
ances, certain consolations, for which in one way or another 
the individual is always seeking. This is certainly one of the 
traditional functions of the arts in the life of the individual, 
and if it is, should we not be emphasizing the arts in education 
just at this time rather than neglecting them? 

While much of our thinking must be concerned, and rightly 
concerned, with the war effort, we should be making a great 
mistake if at this time we as a nation failed to think about the 
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present crisis without reference to long-term thinking about 
the organization of the world after the crisis. In this respect 
the arts face a striking challenge. With the center of world 
culture almost inevitably moving to this country as a result 
of the war, the arts in America are challenged by the task not 
only of maintaining their present strength and vigor and of 
preserving all that is best from the past, but also of moving 
forward so that in the world after the war they may be strong 
and active enough to accept world leadership. 

From all angles, therefore, it would seem that in our think- 
ing about education we should stress programs in the arts. 

All of this so far has been theory. The natural question 
one may ask is whether or not anything can actually be done. 
In the fall of 1940 the arts and humanities faculty of Colo- 
rado College, accepting the point of view which has just been 
explained, decided to emphasize and intensify programs in 
the arts, both on the campus and in the community. To this 
end everything possible was done to increase the interest of 
the students in the arts and to bring both to them and to the 
townspeople more recitals, concerts, and exhibits, rather than 
fewer. The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center adopted the 
same point of view, and the two institutions worked out their 
programs in cooperation. The increase in interest, both on 
the campus and in the community, was amazing. It seemed 
that the general public was waiting for just such an intensified 
program. 

In the light of this experience a three-day conference on the 
fine arts was held during the summer session of 1941. A num- 
ber of distinguished painters, musicians, and dancers partici- 
pated in the conference. ‘The topic selected for the confer- 
ence was ‘“The Arts, the Public, and the Crisis.” The program 
consisted of general meetings, symposia, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and recitals. Although the attendance could not be 
estimated in advance it was felt that this subject should be 
discussed both by professional people interested in the arts 
and by laymen. 


Over 500 people registered for the conference, and during 
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the discussion the necessity of stressing the arts at the present 
time was vigorously and creatively discussed. Almost every- 
one came away from these meetings with the feeling of re- 
newed hope for the future and with a challenge to do some- 
thing constructive and creative in the present crisis. 

Interestingly enough, the number of musical and artistic 
events, the interest in them, and the attendance at recitals and 
exhibits has continued to increase. 

The work in this college and community has been described 
only to indicate that the theory that the arts can and should be 
aids to national morale, and therefore to national defense, 
can be put into practice and that emphasis can be placed on 
the arts without giving up emphasis on other things necessary 
in a war effort. 

We have at the present time developed in this country 
rather well-defined creative movements in drama, dance, mu- 
sic, and painting. They hold much promise for the future. 
During the past few years there has been a well-marked ten- 
dency for the creative artist to find a place on the campus of 
a college. The old theory that college music departments 
were composed almost exclusively of people who could teach 
music but who were neither composers nor recital artists is 
passing. Many of us have been interested in the work of the 
Commission for the Arts of the Association of American 
Colleges which arranges tours of members of music depart- 
ments to other colleges for recitals and for exchange of ideas. 
We are beginning to develop in our music faculties a large 
group of brilliant recital artists and composers. Many of us 
are interested, too, in the idea of the artist in residence, which 
is putting distinguished artists on many of our large cam- 
puses. We must look with interest also upon the large num- 
ber of creative artists who are now regular members of college 
faculties. This is a very heartening development in the arts, 
and, interestingly enough, the artists themselves are not only 
responding but are seeking extensions of the trend. Almost 
without exception, the ones with whom I have talked during 
the past few years feel that development and strengthening 
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of the arts can best come from our universities and colleges. 
If, therefore, the challenge to the arts in the present crisis 
is to be met, our institutions of higher learning have a major 
responsibility to the arts and to the artists. 

It is trite to say that the next few years are going to be 
hard years. It seems to me, however, that the arts should face 
these hard years with confidence, with courage, and with keen 
anticipation. If during these hard years our institutions of 
higher learning can intensify their teaching programs in the 
arts, can receive, encourage, and help both the creative and 
the recital artist, and can bring to their campuses and to their 
communities enlarged programs in which they may partici- 
pate, we shall have accepted two challenges. First, we are 
challenged to strengthen and carry forward the increased re- 
sponsibility of world leadership in the arts and, second, 
to help keep the people of the nation emotionally stable 
and vigorously aware of the existence in a grim world of beau- 
tiful, definite, and enduring things. The extension of activi- 
ties in the arts during the crisis will thus make them of real 
importance in the building of national morale. 


Negroes, Education, and the War 
By MALCOLM §. MacLEAN and R. O'HARA LANIER 


searches out every element of its potential physical 

and human resources. We perform herculean labors 
of organization and training to throw these resources behind 
the fighting machine to beat the Axis. We cry out for and 
declare a new unity of thought, feeling, and action to this end. 
We look forward keenly to peace and reconstruction when the 
madness and destruction of totalitarianism is brought at last 
under control. As we work, fight, and sweat toward the 
smashing of Nazi gangsterism abroad, we must think, plan, 
and labor to preserve and improve democracy at home. To 
wrest a better life, a better America, out of the agony and 
effort of these years, every branch of the civilian and armed 
services must come sharp awake to the problem of our minor- 
ities and especially that of our 13 million Negroes. In them 
we have a huge and largely untapped resource of man power, 
brain power, and service power. Unless we make of them a 
‘number one” problem and find both immediate and long-time 
rational solutions we cannot expect anything but waste, dis- 
unity, and internecine conflict. 

Whether we view our Negroes as potential fighting men, 
machinists and mechanics in defense industries, executives or 
clerks in government services, we can be sure that the amount 
and kind of service we expect and demand of them depends 
upon how we have treated, are treating, and will treat them, 
and especially upon their education and training. Thirteen 
million Negroes well trained and well employed may make the 
difference between a short war and a long one, between a 
hundred billion and a hundred and fifty billion dollar war cost, 
between intolerable extension of agony and death or suffering 
that we can take and be tempered and strengthened by. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s daily communiques on the valor and tough- 
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ness of the Filipino troops now must remind us of the bril- 
liant battle performance of our Negro Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalry with Theodore Roosevelt at San Juan, and of the 
great performance of the Negro combat battalions—the 
369th, 370th, 371st, and 372nd—in France in World War I. 

President Roosevelt and General Marshall have announced 
plans to form a full Negro division of 15,000 or more officers 
and men. At Tuskegee, Negro college men are training for 
pursuit squadrons in the air force. Thousands of colored 
selectees are already in training in many camps as soldiers, 
engineers, and specialists to keep the mechanized divisions 
rolling. But, neither Army or air force have drawn anywhere 
nearly as fully on these resources as proportionately they 
should. And the Navy and Marines at once broadcast and 
advertise for enlistment and refuse point blank to enlist any 
American with a dark skin except as a servant or messman. 
This, despite the history of many Negroes as great sailors and 
fighters, and despite, too, the recent report from Pearl Harbor 
of one of these messmen seizing a machine gun and firing it 
with precision and effect until he ran out of ammunition and 
his ship sank under him. 

During the stepping up of the defense effort, before the 
President issued his executive order against discrimination in 
defense employment and before he established the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice, machine shops, shipyards, 
munitions plants, and camp contractors were pleading for 
trained artisans but many of them rejected thousands of 
skilled Negro applicants. The picture is improving some- 
what now by application of federal pressure, but it is still in 
large measure faulty. Negro artisans who have a long history 
of fine work in the building of the great estates of the South 
during slavery, the iron work at New Orleans, and many 
technical devices are shut out by many local unions, particularly 
A.F.of L. unions. Employers, some of whom have given a 
great deal of money to philanthropic support of Negro educa- 
tion, either ignore the problem or pass the buck to the unions. 
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Hence our Negroes are caught in a vicious circle of “You 
can’t get jobs because you are not trained, and we can’t give 
you training because there are no jobs.’’ They are thus too 
fully refused the means of adjustment to the modern world 
of technology. 

This problem rests solidly on education. If, in our democ- 
racy, we know, as we do, that all the children of all the people 
must be schooled and trained to the limits of their capacity, 
then our Negroes have never yet had their share. There has 
never yet been that parity of educational opportunity without 
which democracy cannot stand or make progress. 

Immediately after the Civil War it became obvious that 
men could not be both ignorant and free. Hence began a 
valiant struggle to give Negroes the beginnings of education. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau, northern benevolent and church 
agencies, and a few philanthropists established and operated 
elementary schools, a few high schools, and a handful of 
colleges. They had an enormous and complex task consider- 
ing the numbers involved and the difficulty of changing the 
entire group from a state of complete dependence to even the 
initial stages of independence. By 1935, so well had the 
elementary job been done, there were operating in 18 south- 
ern states* which maintain separate schools 24,405 public 
elementary schools for Negro children. This looks like a 
triumph, and it was. Yet it was by no means enough. Analysis 
reveals clearly that, since compulsory school attendance was 
never enforced in Negro schools, nearly 200,000 youngsters, 
7 to 15 years of age, were not attending school at all in these 
states. Moreover, the average length of term for colored 
children was, in this same year, 21 days short of the average 
term for white children. Whereas few white children had 
difficulty in getting to school in busses, there is still many a 
heroic tale being acted out by small Negro boys and girls who 
get up from bed on a frosty morning and, often without 


‘Including the District of Columbia. 
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breakfast, walk from 2 to 10 miles to school. Transportation 
will have to be increased tenfold to provide parity with white 
children in these states. 

More striking still is the fact that to equalize the Negro 
teacher’s pupil load with that of white teachers in the same 
states it would be necessary to add more than 16,000 to pres- 
ent staffs. Furthermore the salaries of colored teachers would 
have to be increased by 60 per cent on the average to bring 
about parity. The United States Supreme Court decision on 
the Norfolk case, plus the wise administrative policies in some 
states, notably North Carolina and Maryland, are steadily 
bringing about a gradual equalization of salaries. In build- 
ings and equipment, parity would entail a fourfold increase 
in capital investments in property alone for Negro schools. 
In an over-all financing it will be necessary to increase the 
annual local, state, and federal expenditures for Negro educa- 
tion in these 18 states $56,000,000 a year to bring about 
parity. 

During this 75-year period some of the secondary schools 
established by boards and philanthropy became colleges and a 
number of elementary schools became high schools. In 
1933-34, however, only 163,185 Negro pupils were enrolled in 
secondary schools in the southern states. Negroes represented 
only 10 per cent of the total enrollment in secondary schools 
although four-fifths of the Negroes live in these southern 
states. The enrollment between 1920 and 1934 increased 389 
per cent, or from 33,341 to 163,185. With this gain Negroes 
had only one-third of the facilities offered whites in the 18 
southern states. Four per cent of the enrollment in Negro 
secondary schools was in private secondary schools. The 
role of the private secondary school is largely to provide 
secondary education in areas where public facilities are not 
adequate. Most private agencies are gradually withdrawing 
from this field in secondary education for Negroes and are 
consolidating their efforts to a restricted program. 

The chief problems in Negro secondary education are: 

1. Nonavailability of secondary education in rural areas 
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2. Economic inability to stay in school and the pressure to 
start work 

3. The lack of consolidation and curriculum differentiation 
to meet the social and economic needs of pupils 

In July 1940, Ambrose Caliver, specialist in Negro educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, reported that in the 
17 southern states and the District of Columbia 60 per cent 
of the white youth 14 to 17 years of age were enrolled in 
secondary schools, but that only 24 per cent of Negro youth 
in the same age bracket were so enrolled. 

Add to this situation poor salaries, poor and inadequate 
equipment, shorter terms, and poorly prepared teachers, and 
you have the antithesis of democracy in secondary education 
for Negro youth in our 18 southern states. There is steady 
growth in this area but it is still too slow to meet the needs 
of youth. ' 

The whole history of Negro education in America has fol- 
lowed closely in both kind and intensity the general conflict 
over what kind of education should be given America’s chil- 
dren. Men and women of both races who are concerned with 
the problem split sharply and foolishly into vocational versus 
academic camps. ‘The notions of white-collar prestige, aca- 
demic respectability, cultural status and value held out power- 
fully against those who wanted to train youngsters to make a 
living by an honest process which society needs. Because the 
scholastics were in the ascendancy, Negro education in general 
tended to follow them along. Colored youngsters mastered 
classic and Romance languages, theoretical science, history and 
English to prove that they could learn these things as well as 
youngsters with whiter skins of the same individual ability 
levels. Prove it they did. They demonstrated on a mass 
scale what has been shown by many careful research studies, 
that educability is in no sense a matter of race or creed or 
color, but of individual ability differences only. Perhaps such 
mass proof was needed. Certain it is that the United States 
must develop whatever academic and scholastic brain power 
it has. 
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But in the meantime, the old cunning of the Negro crafts- 
man’s hand was largely lying idle, his great skill to do and to 
create was largely unused while in school he conjugated amo, 
declined French irregular verbs, and read about how Caesar 
built a bridge. With few exceptions his schools denied both 
his and society’s needs for his training until world war threw 
us all into startled recognition that we have emerged headlong 
into a technological world and that our lives now depend on 
men in overalls, masters of machines. 

Slow as we were as a nation to develop modern vocational 
training, we were slower in recognizing the latent vocational 
power in our Negro Americans. All the funds allotted to 
vocational education by the federal government have been 
disproportionately allocated to whites and Negroes. To bring 
about parity, a tenth more Negro youngsters will have to be 
given vocational agricultural training; double the present 
number, home economics; and 70 per cent more, trades and 
industries. 

In higher education again we owe our Negro Americans a 
large and largely unpaid debt. Because we have wasted our 
colored human resources the Negro people are poor. Because 
they are poor their youth can attend college only in small 
numbers and at great sacrifice. A driblet of able and brilliant 
Negro men and women attend the major northern institutions 
open to all Americans. In the 18 states with separate schools 
there are 115 Negro colleges and universities. To bring about 
parity in higher education would involve making these colleges 
available to several times as many youth as now attend, signifi- 
cantly broadening the scope of their offerings particularly in 
the professional and technical fields, and continually extending 
the number and improving the quality of their teaching staffs. 
By these means many more of the colleges could be made 
ready to satisfy the national and regional accrediting agencies. 

The fields of graduate professional and technical training 
have been almost wholly neglected by the states; a few states, 
however, give out-of-state scholarships from state funds for 
graduate and professional study in the North. Seven states 
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make no provision at all. Such professional graduate work 
as has been developed, has been supported chiefly by the 
General Education Board, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the Southern Education Founda- 
tion. With the recent Supreme Court decision in the Gaines 
case, however, there is at least legal national stimulus to 
correct this long neglect. It will probably compel in time 
either the admitting of qualified Negroes to state institutions, 
as is already being done in a few instances, or of developing 
comparable Negro institutions. 

Some Negro and white universities and colleges are already 
cooperating on attempted solutions. The University of North 
Carolina, Duke University, and the North Carolina College 
for Negroes have worked out an excellent cooperative gradu- 
ate program in law and sociology. 

In the discussions of this problem now under way there is 
considerable evidence that Negro higher and graduate educa- 
tion may improve to a considerable extent the present and 
past patterns in this field of education in the North, East, and 
West by building great regional specialized colleges of 
engineering, medicine, law, education, and agriculture instead 
of indulging in wasteful duplications of plant and competition 
for professors and students. 

On the road ahead for higher education of our American 
Negroes there are many possibilities for extraordinary 
development. Although our Negro institutions have thus far, 
with some exceptions, tended to imitate the highly traditional 
and standardized patterns of colleges in general, they are not 
hog-tied by hundreds of years of tradition. The bonds are 
loose and may be easily cast aside. The opportunity, there- 
fore, appears to us greater on the whole to do an invaluable 
and exciting job in Negro education than in the traditional 
American college organization. One direction in which our 
experimentation can and should go is cooperative planning. 
If the United States, China, Britain, and Russia can plan 
future operations together on a world front, our Negro 
colleges can certainly plan future operations on a southern 
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front. We have already indicated that cooperative regional 
institutions rather than individual rival institutions are 
being considered. It is also possible to plan that each 
institution be given a fairly specific job to do. This implies 
exchange of students and professors. It implies most of all a 
wide-ranging, continuous, and critical study of two basic 
factors: (1) the trends in the South in agriculture, business, 
industry, and professional service and a determination in the 
light of these trends of the South’s present and future needs 
for trained men and women in the various fields, and a realistic 
analysis of experiences, courses, and materials that will best 
function in training our Negro population for employment 
and service; and (2) the character, abilities, interests, drives, 
and attitudes of our Negro children and youth in order that 
they may be sorted and distributed to those educational fields 
and institutions wherein they can find the greatest personal 
satisfactions and prepare themselves to give the greatest 
service to society. 

The colleges in the South, Negro and white, have an 
unlimited opportunity to contribute to the basic war effort and 
even more greatly perhaps to the reconstruction and recovery 
of the health of this democracy after the war. We in the 
South know that we were and are the “number one’”’ economic 
problem of the nation. And because of our poverty we have 
all its consequences to explore and work on. Nowhere is 
there greater insecurity and, if security be what this nation 
seeks, our colleges can help here where the need is greatest. 
Because of our insecurity, the mobility of our population is 
extraordinary. Our migrations and the problems they raise 
are about us on every hand. If, in the reconstruction, we are 
going to attempt to house all our people in habitations as fit 
for them as our barns are fit for stock, then the South has the 
problem in abundance. Our children, youth, and “oldsters” 
are as deeply beset by dietary deficiencies as the masses of 
China and India. Public health and home economics have 
enormous jobs to do in cooperation with agriculture to feed 
and make well a people starved and ill. Sanitary engineering 
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has work in the South to keep thousands at work with all the 
brains and training they have got and can get for many years. 
Educational improvement, as we have said, is wide open for 
college trained men and women of imagination and power. 
And we need, along with all the material gains we can make, 
to bring up all the light and joy and color of which our South 
is capable. We need planned recreation and beyond that crea- 
tive activities in music and art, in dramatics and writing, in 
dancing, in architecture, and in crafts. Of all these things the 
colleges are the custodians. Our Negro colleges are aware 
now of the job ahead both in war and in reconstruction. We 
accept our responsibility. 











The Liberal Arts College and the 
Education of Teachers” 


By KARL W. BIGELOW 


likely to be denied by any person who is devoted to the 

democratic way of life. That “the neglect of education 
does harm to states’ has been generally accepted as true ever 
since Aristotle made the statement.’ Nor has there been any 
disposition to quarrel with the philosopher’s pointing to a 
system of education in which “the sons of the poor are 
brought up with the sons of the rich” as the first evidence of 
the democratic character of the Spartan constitution.? In our 
own time and nation the extension of public education has 
been a notable and persistent trend. 

This extension of American free education has had several 
dimensions. Long since all but a small percentage of younger 
children were brought into the schools. The movement in the 
direction of lengthening the school year in those parts of the 
country where it did not already approximate the standard 
nine months is also far from new. The most striking recent 
extension has had to do with the transformation of secondary 
education from an experience reserved for the few to one 
designed for all. With this trend the increase in college 
enrollments—and especially the phenomenal rise of the junior 
colleges—is, of course, intimately connected. 

It may not be amiss to give these statements some quantita- 
tive exactness. The proportion of our young people between 
the ages of 5 and 17 inclusive who can today be accounted for 
in the public schools verges on 86 per cent. The correspond- 
ing percentage relating to those 14 to 17 years of age and to 
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*Paper read at inauguration of Dr. Herbert Carleton Mayer as president 
of Parsons College, October 13, 1941. 

* Politics, Book VIII, 1, § 1. 

* [bid., Book IV, 9, § 7. 
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the high schools of the nation is 70. The significance of this 
latter figure is only grasped when we realize that it is an 
increase from 48 per cent in 1930 and from 10 per cent at the 
turn of the century. Thus in a period of forty years the 
proportion of young Americans of appropriate age to be 
found in our secondary schools has risen sevenfold. To the 
significance of this particular phenomenon for teacher educa- 
tion I shall have occasion to refer later on. 

To provide educational services for nearly 26 million boys 
and girls—one-fifth of the entire population—is a Gargantuan 
task. No wonder that an annual expenditure of better than 
two and a quarter billion dollars is required. No wonder 
that the army of American school teachers approaches 
900,000 in number.’ These men and women are, of course, 
the vital element in the whole educational enterprise. No 
building, no laboratory, no library, no playing field is as im- 
portant as the teacher, for the effectiveness with which these 
instruments are employed must depend upon the teacher’s skill 
and devotion. To neglect the teacher is to neglect education; 
to neglect education is to harm the state. 

The education of teachers is thus seen to be a matter of 
profound social concern. For over a hundred years, indeed, 
our country has manifested its grasp of this truth by providing 
for such education at public expense. For an even longer 
period, however, it has relied upon the privately supported 
liberal arts colleges for teacher education. Ten years ago, 
when an exhaustive study was last made of the question, it 
appeared that “nearly half of all public school teachers with 
degrees . . . [had] been prepared in private colleges and 
universities.” This was particularly true of senior high school 
teachers of whom only 15 per cent lacked degrees of any sort. 
Of the degree-holding teachers at this level the graduates of 
private colleges and universities all but outnumbered the whole 


* All of the statistics regarding public education are based on the 1940 edition 
of the Statistical Abstract of the United States, Tables 113 and 119, and upon 


private advices regarding latest developments provided by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 
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body of graduates of public colleges and universities, and of 
public and private teachers colleges.‘ 

There is every reason to believe, however, that in the last 
decade the position of the liberal arts college in the prepara- 
tion of teachers has relatively declined. The public normal 
schools—now become state teachers colleges—have been 
achieving degree-granting status at a rapid rate, and to more 
and more of them has been given the privilege of preparing 
teachers for the secondary schools. Whether there has been 
an accompanying tendency for the private colleges on the 
whole to reduce their degree of attention to teacher education 
I cannot say. Certainly many of them continue to prepare 
a large percentage of their graduates for certification for 
teaching. It is quite common, indeed, to find that a larger 
group of college seniors is looking forward to teaching than 
to any other occupation; and in a not inconsiderable number 
of cases the prospective teachers account for as much as half 
the graduating class. 

Many of these colleges, it is clear enough, could literally 
not afford to sacrifice the privilege of preparing teachers. 
However, the fact that the private colleges are in the teacher 
educating business and would be embarrassed should they lose 
that business does not serve, naturally, to protect them from 
criticisms with respect to their effectiveness in this field. Not 
only are such criticisms made, but they appear to be increasing, 
both in volume and in effect. 

A good deal of the dissatisfaction is expressed by leaders 
in the public school field. These men and women often feel 
that the colleges are not particularly interested in the schools’ 
problems or, indeed, aware of them. They sense, justly or 
unjustly, an attitude that is condescending rather than 
friendly and cooperative. This they inevitably resent. Even 
those who are firmly convinced of the special values of a 
liberal arts education sometimes yield to a mood of dis- 


*See Teacher Personnel in the United States, constituting Vol. II of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers (U. S. Office of Education, 1935), 
pp. 49-50, and especially Table 14. 
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couragement as respects the private institutions. It is natural 
that these persons should be strongly impressed by certain 
recent developments among the state teachers colleges. Here 
in the last quarter century striking advances have been made. 
Standards have risen rapidly. Faculties, libraries, and other 
instructional resources have been remarkably strengthened. 
Finally recent studies made under wholly neutral auspices have 
revealed that the better teachers colleges are attracting and 
holding students that are as able with respect to qualities com- 
monly esteemed by private institutions as are those who attend 
any but a very few liberal arts or professional schools.* 

No one can fail to be gratified at such evidences of the im- 
provement of public teacher education. On the other hand, no 
responsible person, I think, wishes to see the liberal arts col- 
leges give over an ancient and honorable function. Speaking 
for myself, I welcome the opportunity to express the view that 
such an event would be deplorable. It is, therefore, a cause 
for deep satisfaction that more and more private colleges are 
manifesting a strong desire critically to re-examine and posi- 
tively to improve their performance of the teacher educating 
task. A number of such institutions are affliated with the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education, either directly through its nation-wide study or 
indirectly as parts of several intensive studies in particular 
states.° Others are involved in the teacher education program 
for liberal arts colleges sponsored by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools.’ Still others, of 
course, are working more or less independently. 


*See Ben D. Wood and Ruth A. Pedersen, “Results of Selective Admission in 
Teachers Colleges,” Teacher-Education Journal (June 1941), 12-22. The 
facts with respect to the strengthening of the teachers colleges during the last 
25 years are briefly reviewed by Charles W. Hunt in the 20th Yearbook of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges (1941), pp. 47-51. 

*The program of the Commission is described in its pamphlet, The Com- 
mission on Teacher Education: A Brief Statement of Its Origin and Scope, 
obtainable without charge at its offices, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


"Dr. Russell M. Cooper, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, is secretary of 
this study. 
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Many of these colleges are taking their responsibilities with 
respect to teacher education really seriously. They have 
thrown off the shackling notion that to concern themselves 
wholeheartedly with the professional purposes of students is 
necessarily illiberal. They have recalled, perhaps, that the 
founders of the first college in the United States, Harvard, 
explained their desire to advance and perpetuate learning by 
reference to their dread of leaving “‘an illiterate Ministery to 
the Churches,” and have reminded themselves that ministering 
and teaching are closely allied. 

There is an implication to what I have been saying that 
ought, I think, to be made perfectly explicit at this point. 
Teacher education should be thought of as an enterprise in 
which an entire faculty must be involved. One of the chief 
obstacles in the way of improving the preparation of teachers 
is the notion that it is the sole business of a small group of 
specialists, something that can be wholly accomplished by a 
few special courses, possibly held off until a fifth year. This is 
one consequence of that unfortunate “broad foundation” 
metaphor which has led us to think of mind or even per- 
sonality as something that is built up in layers through a 
process in which the individual plays a largely passive role. 
Actually a teacher-to-be is active, alive, and human, an organic 
whole to the ultimate quality of whose professional perform- 
ance all educational experiences must contribute. Of course 
this is equally true of all students, and what I am funda- 
mentally saying is that every faculty member should be con- 
cerned with the basic needs and purposes of all whom he 
teaches. 

This statement implies both a social and a personal re- 
sponsibility. With respect to teacher education it seems clear 
that college instructors ought to be sensitive to society’s needs 
in the public school field. We have agreed, I think, that the 
common school is an essential democratic institution, and that 
its excellence will vary pretty directly with the excellence of 
its teachers. Surely a college faculty should consider it a high 
duty to guide into teaching those best suited for the per- 
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formance of that function, to imbue them with a sense of the 
worth of their profession, to provide them with the best pos- 
sible preparation for their important work. To act and talk 
as if teaching were a sort of residual occupation, to be recom- 
mended only to those not good enough for anything else, is 
sheer social irresponsibility. 

There is a corresponding obligation to the individuals in- 
volved. Indeed the general attitude that I am recommending 
implies a degree of personal interest in students considerably 
exceeding that to be generally found nowadays among college 
teachers. The immediate focus of a common concern with 
teacher education must be the individual student. His 
strengths and weaknesses, needs and purposes, are of vital im- 
portance. It is in him that the integration of educative efforts 
must ultimately occur; and the process must be personal, not 
mechanical. An eagerness to promote each young person’s 
self-realization will support, not conflict with, an eagerness to 
advance the well-being of a free society. Moreover, the ex- 
perience of having truly personal—genuinely friendly—rela- 
tionships with his own teachers will in and of itself contribute 
enormously to helping an undergraduate become himself a 
good teacher. It will help him to enjoy and understand his 
own learning processes, and this will have values to which I 
shall wish to give more attention later on. 

Let me now, however, again call your attention to the fact 
that the application of the principles I have been enunciating 
is not limited to teacher education. An informed sense of 
social responsibility and an intelligent personal interest in 
young men and women are prime attributes of good college 
teaching regardless of the professional ambitions of the 
taught. Improvement of teacher education need not be at the 
expense of other aspects of a liberal arts program; it must, 
indeed, come in relation to other advances, and support them. 

Nevertheless the college experiences of the prospective 
teacher have particular intensive and extensive professional 
implications. The process through which he is passing is far 
more similar to the process in which he is soon to play a lead- 
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ing role than is true in the case of the prospective lawyer or 
doctor, business man or business woman, social worker or 
housewife. That very similarity is dangerous, for the student 
may easily tend to carry college attitudes and college teaching 
ways inappropriately into elementary and secondary school 
situations. We all imitate. For these among other reasons 
it seems particularly important that college faculty members 
should undertake to keep themselves informed regarding the 
current problems and practices of the public schools. This is 
all the more true since these practices and problems are today 
in a state of considerable flux. New demands, new educa- 
tional discoveries, and notably, at the secondary level, new 
types of students have resulted in changes of which college 
teachers often are only dimly aware. 

Their natural response to such changes, moreover, seems 
often to be one of semiautomatic disapproval. No doubt 
many of the reforms that are being currently attempted are 
dubious if not clearly ill-advised. But it is surely common 
sense to declare that if the colleges are to play a constructive 
role in the improvement of public education they must seek out 
the ablest schoolmen and modestly and sympathetically under- 
take to learn what their problems are and why they are ex- 
perimenting with new procedures. This is particularly im- 
portant with respect to secondary schools. The colleges have 
been traditionally preoccupied with the college preparatory 
function of these institutions. Now social change has made it 
impossible—or if not literally impossible, at any rate socially 
unwise—for the high schools to continue to consider college 
preparation as their dominant responsibility.* 

There are strong reasons other than those narrowly re- 
lated to teacher education that support the recommendation 
of closer school-college relationships. Contemporary changes 

®*The number of college graduates in the United States (men and women) 
in 1874 was 65 per cent as large as the number of high school graduates in 
1870, ie., four years before. (In the case of men, 17 per cent more actually 
graduated from college in 1874 than from high school in 1870!) By the 1890's 


the ratio had fallen to 46; by the second decade of the present century to 27; 
by the 1930’s to 21. The college graduates of 1938 outnumbered those of 1874 
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in secondary education are affecting those students who do go 
on to college as well as those who do not; and this fact is 
forcing a reconsideration of the college curriculum itself. This 
is even more the case because the trend of college enrollment 
has for so long been upward; this has meant that college 
populations have often become less homogeneous with respect 
to various important factors, among which powers of ab- 
straction, skill in verbal expression, social-economic back- 
ground, and vocational purposes may well be mentioned. A 
related phenomenon is the increasing tendency of many edu- 
cators to favor the closer articulation—or even full integra- 
tion—of the last two years of high school and the first two 
years of college. The leading students of what is coming to 
be called general education go even further when they take 
the seventh through the fourteenth grades as their area of 
concern and study. 

All these facts constitute reasons why liberal arts faculties 
should seek a closer relationship with representatives of the 
public schools. Such a relationship, I need hardly say, must be 
established on terms of equality. Each group can help, each 
group can learn from the other. The relative prestige of 
college teachers, often accompanied as it is by an easy if not 
always entirely conscious assumption of general superiority, 
constitutes a special obstacle to the cooperative study of com- 
mon problems. A sincere, sustained, and open-minded effort 
to obtain the help of schoolmen will prove an excellent first 
step in the direction of mutually advantageous rapport. These 
men are eager to do anything that will increase the supply of 
college-bred teachers better prepared for service in today’s 
schools. 

The first object of any such fraternization as I have sug- 
gested—or of any other sort of attack upon the improvement 


by 16 to 1 but accounted for only 18 per cent of the high school graduates of 
1934, numbering 57 times those of 1870. The basis for these figures is to be 
found in Table 15 of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 


Statistical Summary of Education, 1937-38, Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Chap. I, 
pp. 12-13. 
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of teacher education—is likely to be the identification of those 
basic qualities that mark a superior teacher. I believe that 
every faculty ought to think through its own list of such quali- 
ties. Nevertheless it may serve a useful purpose for me now to 
proceed to emphasize certain items which my experience leads 
me to believe ought to receive emphasis. What I have in mind 
are the following: first, devotion to our democratic culture 
and understanding of how it may be preserved and 
strengthened; second, love of young people and understanding 
of the nature of their growth and development; third, a rich 
scholarship together with skill in using the resources thereof 
to aid youth in growing to maturity; fourth, a learning atti- 
tude, accompanied by insight into one’s own learning pro- 
cesses, hence into those of one’s pupils; fifth, a social nature, 
expressing itself in desire and ability to work cooperatively 
with others; and finally a rich, many-sided, and well-balanced 
personality. 

I have deliberately placed devotion to democracy first in 
my catalogue. If we wish the ways of freedom to be preserved, 
we must put our children in the charge of those who, by act 
and precept, will teach them the faith and habits of free men. 
Nor is it enough that teachers should pay lip service to 
democracy. They must truly believe in it, and know what its 
principles require in the way of human behavior. Then they 
will undertake, in their relations with children and colleagues, 
and in their performance of their other duties as members of 
society, to act in democratic fashion. This calls not only for 
an admixture of faith and works, but for a supporting under- 
standing of the community and larger social units, of the prob- 
lems thereof, and of the means whereby those problems may 
intelligently be attacked. Such an understanding can rarely 
be attained through books alone. 

The cornerstone of democracy is respect for human per- 
sonality, and that respect, in its ultimate manifestation, attains 
the dimensions of love for one’s fellow men. Surely teachers 
should love children, should respect their integrity and find a 
true vocation in serving their needs. And surely a college 
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should feel an obligation to satisfy itself that those whom it 
is preparing to recommend as teachers have or can be helped 
to attain a proper sentiment toward the young. No maudlin 
sentimentality, of course, is called for or will serve. The 
sentiment required must, indeed, be buttressed by scientific 
understanding. The teacher should, in other words, be made 
acquainted with our increasing knowledge of the growth and 
development of human beings. He should understand the 
drives that animate young people, the needs to which they 
respond, the various circumstances that condition their be- 
havior, the purposes that—however obscurely—guide them. 
This calls for direct study of youth as well as indirect study 
about them. 

But if the good teacher is marked by social purpose and a 
love and understanding of his charges, he is equally character- 
ized by rich resources of scholarship. The more he knows, 
the greater is his potential service to those who have been 
placed in his care. Mark, however, the significance of that 
word, “potential”! Knowledge is not enough; the teacher 
must be capable of communicating his knowledge. LEinstein 
once said that only twelve men could understand him. I have 
known highly educated teachers from whom such a statement 
with respect to their own pupils would have been close to an 
empty boast. The best teachers have rich reserves of scholar- 
ship. They also possess an artful skill in drawing upon those 
reserves in such fashion and at such moments as will guarantee 
their usefulness in helping children really to learn and to 
understand. James Harvey Robinson once wrote satirically 
of our college habit of assuming that an organization of 
knowledge which we have arrived at only after years of de- 
tailed study must necessarily prove an ideal introduction to the 
subject for undergraduates. Even more doubtful is any sup- 
position that children in the elementary and secondary schools 
can learn easily and effectively without a skillful presentation 
adapted to their needs and stage of development. 

I do not, however, mean to imply that prospective teachers 
can be taught, once and for all, methods whereby they can 
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from the outset and in all manner of situations perform their 
teaching responsibilities satisfactorily. On the contrary it is 
essential that such persons should enter their profession with 
the intention never themselves to stop learning. The good 
teacher continues to grow in knowledge and in wisdom. Such 
growth has to do with those branches of instruction in which 
the teacher is specially devoted; it has equally to do with social 
understanding, with the understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment, and—not least of all—with the understanding of 
self. One particularly important aspect of self-understanding 
relates to the way in which learning occurs. Indeed one of the 
great services a college can render is to breed in the pros- 
pective teacher not only the enjoyment of learning but also 
insight into the learning process. He who understands how 
he himself has learned is equipped to continue to grow in 
understanding and also to aid skillfully in the growth of 
others. 

One thing about learning that it is important for every 
teacher to grasp is that the process is social in its nature. By 
this I do not mean merely that the good teacher will learn 
from his pupils as well as teach them—although that is an 
important truth. I have also in mind that the setting of 
educational goals and the determining of educational pro- 
cedures should be a cooperative enterprise. This is true with 
respect both to the classroom and the school as a whole. De- 
mocracy is as fruitful an educational as it is a political pattern. 
It has been demonstrated that children learn more successfully 
and develop more satisfactorily when they share in planning 
and carrying out their learning tasks. Nor does this require 
the abdication of any genuine authority on the part of the 
teacher. It does, however, call for a cooperative spirit and 
the related skills. 

Such attributes are equally valuable for the improvement of 
an individual school or system. For a school in a democratic 
society to be operated like a machine or a dictatorship is in- 
creasingly seen to be intolerable. All over the nation superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and principals are seeking to free teach- 
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ers from unnecessary and frustrating external compulsions. 
They are encouraging cooperation in the determination of 
educational goals, in the revision of curricula, in the develop- 
ment of programs designed to aid each teacher to grow in 
personal and professional excellence. Education is a human 
enterprise. As such its essence is human relations. In a 
democracy those relations must be cooperative. 

I have just spoken of personal excellence in such fashion as 
may have seemed to imply that it is not intimately related to 
professional skill. Let me assure you that the conveying of 
any such idea was far from my intention. Actually I believe 
that teaching must of necessity reflect the total personality. 
Indeed the main reason why I shrink from narrowing the 
concept of teacher education, the main reason why I insist 
that it must be the responsibility of the entire college, is lest 
this truth be overlooked. A starved person, a narrow person, 
a one-sided person is seriously handicapped so far as becoming 
a good teacher is concerned; and this remains true regardless 
of how much he knows about something or how many courses 
in pedagogy he may have taken. Example is ever more potent 
than precept; and we must inevitably desire that teachers 
should be good specimens of the best in our culture. 

It follows that a good general education is more important 
for a teacher than for any other citizen. A teacher—any 
teacher—needs to understand man’s history and institutions. 
He needs knowledge of himself and of his kind, as well as of 
the natural world in which he finds himself. He must possess 
skill in interpretation and expression, whether the symbols 
used are numbers or words or the elements of art. He should 
be on friendly terms with some of the masterpieces of the 
human spirit and should hold convictions that guide him se- 
renely in his relations with his God and his fellow men. Such 
achievements, I should like to point out, require the education 
of the emotions as well as of the intellect. Indeed the day is 
coming when we shall be as unwilling to put children in the 
care of the emotionally illiterate as of the intellectually 
illiterate. 
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I hope that as I have catalogued the attributes of a good 
teacher you have been thinking of how a liberal arts college 
may help in finding and developing such persons. Even more 
I hope that you may have seen how admirably equipped such 
a college is with respect to at least many of the requirements 
that have been implied. General education is your traditional 
responsibility. To the development of those who love and 
understand freedom you are dedicated. That you serve to 
transmit and advance learning is your proud and proper claim. 
You are most happy, I know, when you see graduates go forth 
who love learning, who understand its processes, and who pro- 
pose to grow in wisdom as long as they may live. Nor can it 
be thought illiberal or otherwise contrary to your purposes to 
seek to promote a love and understanding of youth, or the 
will and skill that lead to successful cooperative behavior. 
None of these qualities would be undesirable in any citizen. 
The special emphases, the special arrangements, that a superb 
program of teacher education would require are surely within 
the powers of a liberal arts college that is sensitive to its social 
responsibility so far as public education is concerned, and that 
proposes to take that responsibility with the seriousness that 
it deserves. There is no use pretending, however, that the 
private colleges by and large are at present doing this job as 
it ought to be done. If they prefer to neglect their oppor- 
tunities that is their privilege, but in that event society will 
turn elsewhere for a service that is essential for the preserva- 
tion and protection of its dearest principles and institutions. 
The college that proposes to attack the problem seriously 
must think of teacher education in the broadest fashion, as a 
function and responsibility of the entire institution. It will 
need to seek the counsel of educational leaders, in the public 
schools and elsewhere, and of authorities on the needs and 
problems of youth. It will wish to consider the requirements 
of social living today, in communities, in regions, in the nation, 
and in the world. Its program will draw heavily upon the 
established resources of the liberal arts college and will not 
need to deviate from what is best in the liberal tradition, but 
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it will equally be enriched, I have no doubt, by new elements. 
Particular attention may well be given to the provision of 
more directed firsthand experience, with youth, with the life 
of the community, and in the areas of art. 

But whatever aid may be sought and obtained, the actions 
of any particular faculty must ultimately be their own, shaped 
by their own convictions, their own understanding, their own 
resources. What others say, what others do, may inform and 
inspire, but a patchwork of imported ideas and practices will 
not meet the need. The challenge is to the powers of insight 
and of creation of each particular college staff. 

The public schools of America are a first line of defense 
in the never-ending battle of man for freedom. The teachers 
of America are those on whom we must rely for the holding 
and advancing of that line. Surely the liberal arts colleges 
of America will not fail to give us free men and women su- 
perbly educated for the performance of so fateful a task. 
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of litigation than any other phase of institutional opera- 
tion. The decisions were by no means always adverse, 
although a tendency toward tightening is discernible. 


Te exemptions continued to produce a greater volume 


CHARTER EXEMPTIONS RESTRICTED 


Elon College, having been ordered by a court to pay local 
taxes assessed for the years 1938-40 against an office building 
owned by it and rented to commercial tenants in Reidsville, 
North Carolina, appealed to the state supreme court, pointing 
to its charter of 1889 which provided that its “property to 
the amount of $500,000 shall forever be exempt from taxa- 
tion,’ and an amendment of 1917 which raised the limit to 
$5,000,000. Its total current holdings did not exceed $1,500,- 
000 in value. Moreover, the state constitution provides that 
“property held for educational, literary, charitable, or 
scientific purposes” may be exempted from taxation by the 
General Assembly, and a statute recites that “property bene- 
ficially belonging to or held for the benefit of . . . educational 

. institutions . . . where the rent, interest or income from 
such investments shall be used exclusively for . . . educational 
. .. purposes” shall be exempt. 

Making the narrowest possible interpretation of the con- 
stitutional provision, the court construed it to include only 
the campus and educational buildings and not the office build- 
ing held as an investment. The college, said the court, ‘“‘is 
entitled to exemption on the campus and is liable to tax in the 
market place.’’ As to the charter, the decision held that the 
exemption clause is restricted by the constitutional require- 
ment that “taxes on property shall be uniform as to each class 
of property taxed,” and emphasized that the office building 
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was in a business district where it competed with other prop- 
erty similarly situated and shared equally in community 
benefits, and hence should bear its part of the public burdens.* 
This is a strictly literal and unimaginative application of 
the theory that “exemptions are not allowed as releases in 
personam, but are confined to releases in rem, based on the 
purpose for which the res is held.” It views the purpose of 
the building as income-producing or gainful, and ignores the 
fact that the gains are dedicated to a nonprofit purpose. 

In a contemporaneous case in which Guilford College 
sought to recover taxes paid under protest, the North Caro- 
lina court followed the same doctrine and held taxable two 
houses and lots at a distance from the campus and rented to 
persons not connected with the college. Concerning the Dolly 
Madison birthplace at this institution, a small brick house and 
lot only 300 yards from the campus entrance and occupied by 
a member of the faculty whose salary is adjusted to allow for 
the rental, the court felt uncertain and accordingly remanded 
this part of the case for further proceedings to amplify the 
facts.2 In each of the North Carolina cases Justice Seawell 
dissented without opinion. 


PROPERTY IN HANDs OF LONG-TERM LESSEES 


Certain public lands granted to the state of Ohio for Miami 
University more than a century ago are expressly exempted 
by statute from “state taxes.” Long ago the lands were let 
to long-term lessees, and local taxes have always been paid 
by the lessees. In 1935 an appellate court confirmed this 
practice by holding that “state taxes’’ as used in the statute 
meant only levies by the state and not levies by local sub- 
divisions. Subsequently some of the lessees sought to escape 
the taxes by asserting that they should be assessed against 


* Rockingham County v. Board of Trustees of Elon College, 219 N.C. 342, 
13 S.E. (2d) 618 (1941). 


* Trustees of Guilford College v. Guilford County et al., 219 N.C. 347, 13 
S.E. (2d) 622 (1941). 
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the university as lessor. The Ohio supreme court held that 
the lessees are liable for the taxes.® 


PROPERTY IN UNDISTRIBUTED EsTATE OF DECEDENT 


An Iowa statute exempts from taxation moneys and credits 
belonging to religious, educational, and charitable institutions. 
A resident of the state died in 1937, making substantial be- 
quests to several such institutions, including Coe College. The 
administrator of the estate paid taxes on the moneys and 
credits for the year 1937 but resisted assessments for the 
years 1938 and 1939 on the ground that the property be- 
longed to the beneficiary institutions, although distribution 
had not been accomplished. The court sustained this view, 
saying, ‘““This court has always held that the estate property 
vests immediately upon the death of the decedent.” It held 
that the exemption applies also to charitable institutions out- 
side the state of Lowa, because in this section of the statutes 


the legislature made no effort to distinguish between foreign 
and domestic corporations.* 


REORGANIZED BUSINESS COLLEGES 


It frequently happens that proprietary schools seek to 
change their status to that of nonprofit institutions. Since 
this involves important modifications of their organization 
and operation, and often requires considerable time, the 
question of whether and when it has been accomplished some- 
times presents difficulties. 

Rider College at Trenton, New Jersey, has been operated 
since 1865. It was incorporated in 1897. Bylaws adopted at 
an uncertain date provide for a so-called “endowment fund” 
to consist of all receipts in excess of the operating expenses 
and restrict the use of the principal to necessary enlargement 
of the college facilities and payment of debts, and “‘such other 
purposes as the board of governors may unanimously de- 


* Cordes v. DuBois, 136 Ohio St. 573, 27 N.E. (2d) 405 (1941). 


“In re Cooper's Estate; Augustine v. Linn County et al., (Iowa), 295 N.W. 
448 (Dec. 31, 1940). 
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termine.” It was in fact a proprietary business college until 
1935, when it purchased the equities of the two deceased 
owner-partners for $98,000 cash and a substantial mortgage. 
In 1937 a clause prohibiting private gain from its operation 
was inserted in its charter. By 1940 the mortgage had been 
reduced to approximately $39,000, and the “endowment 
fund” amounted to about $165,000. The state board of tax 
appeals determined that it was exempt from taxation and 
cancelled assessments against its property for the year 1940, 
but on appeal to the supreme court the decision was reversed. 

The opinion by Judge Perskie emphasized that the bylaws 
and charter provisions relied upon for exemption were re- 
vocable and that the “endowment fund” is in fact not an 
endowment but merely a reserve fund. He thought there was 
not sufficient evidence of change in the institution’s modus 
operandi to make it clearly nonprofit and charitable. He was 
influenced by the fact that the college pays annual salaries of 
$8,400 to its president and dean, both of whom are sons of 
the original proprietors; by the fact that there was an operat- 
ing surplus or profit of $17,000 for the year 1939-40; and by 
evidence that Negro applicants are discouraged if not actually 
barred from admission.* 

Though the question of surreptitious distribution of profits 
through exorbitant salaries is a delicate one, it would seem 
that the court went afield with respect to the other matters 
mentioned. Neither an excess of operating receipts over ex- 
penditures nor a restriction of its benefits to persons of one 
race or sex necessarily destroys the nonprofit and charitable 
character of an institution. The case has been carried to the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, where it will be reviewed in 
February 1942. 

Whether a “business college” is within the meaning of tax 
exemption statutes applicable to “‘schools and colleges” has 
been frequently disputed. The supreme court of Washington 


* City of Trenton v. State Board of Tax Appeals and Rider College, N.J. Sup. 
Ct. No. 248 (1941). 
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holds that such an institution in Seattle, recently reorganized 
as a nonprofit corporation and owning a four-story building 
all of which is used for educational purposes except a portion 
of the ground floor leased to commercial firms, is entitled 
under Washington statutes to exemption from taxation of all 
its personal property, of the part of its building used for 
educational purposes, and of a proportionate fraction of the 
land on which the building stands. Chief Justice Blake dis- 
sented, maintaining the view that the rule of strict construction 
of tax exemption statutes should be adhered to. 


FRATERNITY PROPERTY 


The taxation of fraternity houses was litigated in two states 
with diverse results. A corporation owning the Chi Omega 
sorority house at the University of Georgia sought an in- 
junction to restrain the collection of taxes, on the ground that 
its charter described it as “‘an institution of purely public 
charity” and stipulated that no private person may ever have 
any right or interest in its property, all of which must be used 
to advance education. The supreme court of Georgia, afirm- 
ing the refusal of an injunction and holding the property 
taxable, remarked that the crucial test is the actual use of the 
property and not the words of the charter of the corporation 
owning it. Stressing the fact that all members of the sorority 
paid substantial fees for initiation and local and national dues, 
in addition to a standard price for room and board, one-third 
of which went to the corporation as rentals, the court said, 
‘‘We do not find that the corporation has provided a home for 
young women unable to pay board,” and thus dismissed its 
claim to be regarded as a charitable institution.’ 

In contrast, the recent course of legislation and litigation in 
New Jersey has resulted in the exemption of college fraternity 
property from taxation. In the January 1941 issue of THE 











* Wilson’s Modern Business College v. King County, (Wash.), 104 P. (2d) 
580 (1940). 


"Mu Beta Chapter, Chi Omega House Corporation v. Davison, (Ga.), 14 S.E. 
(2d) 744 (1941). 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORD we observed that a New Jersey 
statute of 1936 exempted from taxation the property of 
lodges and fraternal orders but that an amendment effective 
July 4, 1937, prohibited the exemption of the property of 
college clubs and fraternities. After two unsuccessful suits by 
fraternity chapters at Rutgers University, at length a third 
fraternity, in a suit to recover taxes paid for the year 1938, 
succeeded in having the amendment of 1937 declared uncon- 
stitutional and void. Said the supreme court: 


The act of 1937 under review seeks to remove from the exempt class 
property “owned directly or indirectly, or for the benefit of” college 
fraternities. The attempt is to impose a tax by a classification of owner- 
ship and not of use. Property devoted to the same fraternal use but 
owned by fraternal organizations other than college fraternities or clubs 
remains exempt. We conclude, therefore, that the act violates the 


constitutional mandate that all laws for the taxation of property shall 
be general, and is invalid.® 


Justice Heher dissented, believing that if the amendment 
of 1937 is invalid, then the act of 1936 should fall with it. 
Otherwise, said he, violence is done to the clearly expressed 
legislative intent to withhold tax exemption from college 
fraternities. 

The reasoning of the majority was followed and approved 
by the supreme court in several companion cases brought by 
other fraternities at Rutgers, and all the judgments were sub- 
sequently afirmed by the Court of Errors and Appeals in 
memorandum decisions.’ Thus as New Jersey law now stands, 
college fraternities are exempt by virtue of the statute exempt- 
ing lodges and similar fraternal organizations. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 


A Maine statute exempts from taxation “the real estate of 
all literary and scientific institutions occupied by them for their 


* Alpha Rho Alumni Association v. City of New Brunswick, (N.J.), 18 A. 
(2d) 68 (1941). 


* Cases of several fraternities against the city of New Brunswick, (N.J.L.), 
21 A. (2d) 732, 21 A. (2d) 734, 21 A. (2d) 737, 21 A. (2d) 739 (1941). 
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own purposes or by any officer thereof as a residence . . .; but 
so much of the real estate of such corporations as is not oc- 
cupied by them for their own purposes shall be taxed in the 
municipality in which it is situated.” An interesting case in- 
volved the status under this statute of a fairground in the city 
of Lewiston. The court readily reached the conclusion that 
the annual agricultural fair is a scientific institution, and that 
the fairground in general, including race track, grandstand, 
stables, and several other buildings and appurtenances, is tax 
exempt. Further, the fact that the association owning the 
property sometimes uses or permits it to be used when the 
annual fair is not in progress, for pari-mutuel horse races, 
rodeos, circuses, shows, and amusements, was held to be im- 
material. 

The exemption is not without exception, however. One ex- 
hibition hall, which the fair association regularly operates as 
a year-round skating rink for revenue, is held to be taxable. 
Also taxable are certain parts of the fairground rented to 
private persons who maintain cottages upon them. The same 
is true of a small part which is rented to the proprietor of a 
“‘victualing house.” One stable which is let to a riding master 
for his exclusive use as a private riding school is taxable, as is 
also a certain part of the fairground which is vacant and not 
used for any purpose.”° 

The Pierpont Morgan Library in New York City was 
established in 1924 as a public library under a special legis- 
lative charter. It was tax exempt until 1935, when the tax 
authorities asserted that it was in fact not a public library, 
because of its very limited use. It consists of a rare and 
valuable collection, open only to accredited persons who apply 
in writing. The general trial court curtly disposed of the 
matter by declaring that the rules under which the library 
operates are reasonable and not discriminatory, and pointed 
out that no instance in which any member of the public had 


° City of Lewiston v. All Maine Fair Association, (Me.), 21 A. (2d) 625 
(1941). 
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been denied admission was in evidence. Accordingly the insti- 
tution was held to be properly exempt from taxation." 


Tue FEDERAL EsTATE TAx 


The familiar principle that a testamentary gift which is 
contingent and not certain cannot be deducted for purposes 
of the federal estate tax was again illustrated. A decedent 
who left bequests aggregating some $400,000 to such educa- 
tional institutions as might be selected within one year by his 
sister and his nephew stipulated in his will that, if no such 
selections were made within the year, then the legacy should 
lapse and be added to his residuary estate. The case was 
clearly covered by Treasury Regulation No. 80, to the effect 
that “if a gift may be diverted in whole or in part by the 
exercise of a power .. . the deduction will be limited to that 
portion, if any, of the property or fund which is exempt from 
an exercise of such power.” Consequently the federal court 
concluded that the bequests were “too uncertain to make them 
deductible within the provisions of the statute.” ** 

One of the most interesting decisions of the year concerned 
the deduction of a bequest to the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The issue was whether the lobbying activities of that 
organization should disqualify it as a charitable legatee. The 
Board of Tax Appeals disallowed the deduction, but the de- 
cision was reversed by a divided vote of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. In the majority opinion, Circuit 
Judge Goodrich, elucidating the definition of a charitable 
trust, pointed out that “the object of the trust does not have 
to be the advancement of a majority view. It must not, of 
course, call for violation of law nor must it be ‘irrational.’ It 
is only when the court is convinced that the purpose of the 
trust can serve no rational object that the court will declare 


" People ex rel. Pierpont Morgan Library v. Miller et al., (N.Y. Misc.), 29 
N.Y.S. (2d) 445 (1941). 


™ Burdick v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, (U.S.C.C.A.), 117 F. (2d) 
972 (1941). 
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it invalid.” He also quoted from Circuit Judge Learned 
Hand in a 1930 decision wherein that distinguished jurist, 
after declaring that political agitation or propaganda is not 
a charitable purpose eligible for tax exemption, went on 
to say: 


Nevertheless, there are many charitable, literary and scientific ven- 
tures that as an incident to their success require changes in the law. A 
charity may need a special charter allowing it to receive larger gifts 
than the general laws allow. It would be strained to say that for this 
reason it became less exclusively charitable, though much might have to 
be done to convince legislators.... A state university is constantly try- 
ing to get appropriations from the legislature; for all that, it seems to us 
still an exclusively educational institution. No less so if, for instance, 
in Tennessee it tries to get leave to teach evolutionary biology. 


Circuit Judge Clark entered a dissenting opinion in which 
he agreed that the wisdom or popularity of the particular 
cause for which money is given is no concern of the courts, 
but asserted his preference for the view which has always 
been maintained by the courts of England and of Mas- 
sachusetts, to the effect that a trust is not charitable if the 
attainment of its purpose involves a change in existing law. 


In explication of this view he quoted from a 1917 decision of 
Lord Parker: 


A trust for the attainment of political objects has always been held 
invalid, not because it is illegal, for everyone is at liberty to advocate 
or promote by any lawful means a change in the law, but because the 
court has no means of judging whether a proposed change in the law 
will or will not be for the public benefit, and therefore cannot say that 
a gift to secure the change is a charitable gift. 


Concluding his dissent with a pointed thrust, Judge Clark 
said, ‘Undoubtedly there is a faint odor of harm in the use 
of money to present only one side of any proposition. To 
paraphrase, it may place the Lord on the side of the heaviest 
money-bags (reference to Voltaire). Although, therefore, 
one may not object, he may assuredly refrain from encourag- 
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ing—either by way of offering the state’s help in enforcement 
or in subvention.” ** 


SUBSCRIPTION CONTRACTS 


Two cases of the year strongly sustain the tendency to find 
grounds upon which to enforce subscriptions to educational 
institutions. That a charitable subscription becomes binding 
and irrevocable as soon as the beneficiary institution has 
actually expended money or incurred obligations in reliance 
upon it is the principle upon which the Missouri supreme 
court held enforceable a subscription of $10,000 made in 1918 
by a husband and wife, payable to Missouri Wesleyan College 
at the death of the surviving spouse. This contingency did 
not occur until 1934, four years after the college had closed 
its doors and effected a merger with Baker University. Its 
board of trustees sued on the instrument and showed that the 
college had operated for twelve years after the subscription 
was made and had spent money and incurred debts in reliance 
upon it and others of like tenor. In this situation, thought 
the court, the obligation must be regarded as irrevocable. 
Hence an attempted revocation by the surviving widow a few 
months before her death was of no effect. Nor was the court 
concerned that the sum subscribed would apparently be used 
to pay off debts of the institution which was no longer operat- 
ing. The subscription instrument had recited on its face that 
it was “for the purpose of providing one-half million produc- 
tive endowment, and paying all indebtedness in behalf of 
Missouri Wesleyan College.” 

A New York court set forth an even stronger doctrine in 
sustaining the validity of a subscription in which the signer, 
now deceased, agreed to pay to Hillsdale College in Michigan 
$1,000 for “two memorial windows” in a new library build- 


" Girard Trust Co. et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, (U.S.C.C.A.), 
122 F. (2d) 108 (1941). 


“ Missouri Wesleyan College v. Shulte, (Mo.), 142 S.W. (2d) 644 (1940). 
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ing. At the time of the suit the building was in process of erec- 
tion, thus furnishing an excellent opportunity to hold the sub- 
scription enforceable under the doctrine of promissory estop- 
pel, as illustrated in the preceding case; but the court went 
beyond that theory and declared that the agreement could be 
said to constitute of itself a bilateral contract in which a prom- 
ise was given for a promise; or, under a third view of the 
transaction, it could be regarded as a unilateral contract sub- 
sequently consummated. Under either of these theories it 
would be valid and enforceable. 


LIMITATION ON TESTAMENTARY POWER 


The will of a wealthy bachelor in Mississippi directed that 
all his lands and personal property be sold and that a large 
residue of his estate should go in equal parts to the University 
of Mississippi, Mississippi State College, and Mississippi 
State College for Women. His heirs-at-law, who were his 
second cousins, contested the will, pointing to Section 269 of 
the Mississippi constitution of 1890 which declares in sub- 
stance that any devise of real property or any bequest of 
money directed to be raised by the sale of lands “‘to any body 
politic in trust, for the purpose of being appropriated to 
charitable uses” shall be void. The state supreme court, not 
without difficulty, decided that this provision must be held not 
to be applicable when the state is the legatee. In a dissenting 
opinion two of the justices contended that the constitutional 
limitation is on the power of the testator, and not upon the 
character of the devisee, and maintained that the decision of 


the majority opens the way for the complete destruction of its 
efficacy.** 


PERPETUATION OF TRUSTS 


The year affords four examples of attempts, only one of 
which was successful, to have educational trusts adjudged to 


* In re Lord’s Will, 175 Misc. 921, 25 N.Y.S. (2d) 747 (1941). 
* Coleman v. Whipple, (Miss.), 2 So. (2d) 566 (1941). 
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have failed or terminated. The Funk Seminary at La Grange, 
Kentucky, was established in 1841 by a bequest of $10,000 on 
condition that the citizens of Oldham County would raise 
$500 additional. It was operated continuously until 1911, 
when its building was destroyed by fire. At that time a suit 
against its trustees by the county superiatendent of schools 
was pending, in which he alleged that the old building was 
inadequate and unsafe for school purposes and asked that it be 
sold and the proceeds combined with funds of the county 
board of education and of the La Grange graded school dis- 
trict to erect a new public school building. He obtained a 
favorable judgment, the property was sold for $5,220, and 
that sum was applied to a new public school building bearing 
the words “Funk Seminary” across its front. On its diplomas 
and letterheads the name of the school was printed as ‘‘Funk 
Seminary and Oldham County High School.” 

In 1938 the descendants of certain heirs and residuary de- 
visees of the original donor came into court asking that the 
trust be declared abandoned and terminated, so that the orig- 
inal gift would revert to them. Their suit failed, because the 
highest court of the state held that the trust must continue as 
long as it is possible to approximate the charitable intent of 
the donor; and it may operate in conjunction with the public 
school authorities if that appears to be the best way to effec- 
tuate his intent. In fact, this procedure actually saved the trust 
from failure, thought the court, rather than causing it to fail. 
It was immaterial that the complainants were not made par- 
ties to the suit of 1911, because they could not then have 
asserted any more rights than they assert today.” 

The rule that “‘no trust shall be permitted to fail for want 
of a trustee’ is exemplified in the case of a resident of the 
town of Mt. Vernon in Kennebec County, Maine, who devised 
his house and lot in trust to the town for use as a public 
library. He also bequeathed his residuary estate in trust to 
the executor of his will, to be used to maintain the library and 


" Harwood v. Dick, 286 Ky. 423, 150 S.W. (2d) 704 (1941). 
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purchase suitable books. In two or three successive town meet- 
ings there was much controversy and confusion regarding the 
matter, with the result that the town did not accept the real 
property in trust, though there is some doubt that there was 
any clear-cut refusal of it. There was some evidence that the 
sole heir-at-law of the donor attempted to influence the town 
to reject the gift. This heir laid claim to the whole estate on 
the ground that the trust had failed, whereupon the executor 
sued for a construction of the will. The decree was that the 
trust must be sustained and, if necessary, the court in the 
exercise of its equity jurisdiction will name a trustee.*® 

A less clear case is one wherein a Missouri donor gave 
$2,000 to an individual as special trustee and directed that the 
income be used to keep in repair Litchfield Hall, a dormitory 
on the campus of Martha Washington College at Abingdon, 
Virginia. The transaction took place in 1919, and in the same 
year the trustees of the college conveyed all its property to 
Emory and Henry College, a coeducational institution located 
nine miles away and operated under the same denominational 
auspices (Methodist Episcopal Church, South) ; but the deed 
remained unrecorded until 1929, and Martha Washington 
College was operated as a separate institution until 1931, 
when its doors were closed. Thereafter its plant was leased 
for a long term to a hotel company, and is now used as a com- 
mercially operated hotel. The special trustee of the $2,000 
laid claim to the fund in her own right, because the original 
donor, a lady at the age of 90, upon being told that the college 
no longer existed, had expressed a desire that the trustee 
should have the fund. 

The highest court of Virginia decided against the claim by 
a vote of four of the judges against three. The majority, pro- 
ceeding upon the theory that a valid and effective voluntary 
trust is irrevocable, concluded that this trust ought to con- 
tinue because there is still a Litchfield Hall for the benefit of 
which the donor created the trust, chiefly to perpetuate the 


** Manufacturers National Bank v. Woodward, (Me.), 21 A. (2d) 705 (1941). 
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family name. Although the hall is not at present used as a 
dormitory for women on the campus of an educational insti- 
tution, yet it is still owned by the church body which sponsored 
the defunct college, and it is easily conceivable that it might 
again be used for educational purposes.*® Justice Holt, speak- 
ing for the minority of the court, acridly criticized this view. 
As to the use of the hall at the time of the suit, he said: 


Now, in the lessees’ advertisement, it is designated as “N. W. Inn 
New Ball Room.” In it is held the annual tobacco ball, with a floor 
show and other dancers. It is used for commercial purposes; in it a 
Democratic Convention has been held; a state liquor dealers’ convention 
might be. A more complete perversion of the purposes for which it 


was intended is hard to picture. The purpose of the trust has definitely 
failed. 


A South Carolina testatrix died in 1922, directing that a 
corporation to be known as the Trustees of the Ross Me- 
morial be formed to care for and exhibit her collection of 
curios and art objects, and devising her family homestead in 
Charleston for the purpose. The will stipulated that all the 
articles must be exhibited and that no others be added to the 
collection. 

It so happened that the museum was not opened until 
1939, because several experts had testified in various earlier 
proceedings that only a small percentage of the articles were 
of museum value, and one had testified that the projected ex- 
hibit would be a “museum of bad taste.”’ All agreed that it 
would add nothing to the cultural resources of Charleston. 
Nevertheless it was opened in 1939 and operated under a cur- 
ator and appropriate assistants at a cost of about $6,400 a 
year, derived from funds designated in the will for that 
purpose. 

The residuary estate had been bequeathed to the Medical 
Society of South Carolina for hospital purposes. The Society 


as residuary legatee came into court alleging that the intent 


” Penn v. Keller et al., (Va.), 16 S.E. (2d) 331 (1941). 
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of the testatrix to establish a museum had failed and that the 
property concerned therewith should revert to the residuary 
estate. The court was thus faced with a choice between two 
charitable purposes. It readily reached the conclusion that 
the museum trust was invalid because it conferred no public 
benefits. “The object and effect of every charitable bequest 
is to confer a public benefit, else it would be no charity,” said 
the state supreme court in affirming the decision.” 


INVESTMENT OF ENDOWMENT IN DORMITORIES 


Judicial pronouncements directing college trustees with ref- 
erence to the investment of endowment funds under their con- 
trol are so rare that they are seized upon with avidity by per- 
sons bearing such responsibilities. One such pronouncement 
comes from a Baltimore court which was called upon to deter- 
mine the legality of the plan of the trustees of Goucher Col- 
lege to invest a portion of that institution’s endowment funds 
in the erection and furnishing of new dormitories. The plan 
contemplated that the income from the operation of the pro- 
jected dormitories would produce a reasonable return on the 
investment and would also enable it to be amortized at the 
rate of not less than 2 per cent each year, so that the entire 
principal would be repaid within the estimated useful life of 
the buildings. The amount immediately involved was about 
$216,000 out of a present endowment aggregating nearly 
$2,500,000. 

The court noted that the plan was an essential part of the 
current transfer of the Goucher campus from a location in the 
city, which had become congested and unsuitable, to a larger 
and more appropriate location outside the city. It observed 
also that successful investments in income-producing residence 
halls on their own campuses have been made by such institu- 
tions as Dartmouth, Bryn Mawr, Stanford, Northwestern, 
and Vanderbilt. Concluding that this type of investment is 


” Medical Society of South Carolina et al. v. South Carolina National Bank 
of Charleston, (S.C.), 14 S.E. (2d) $77 (1941). 
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eminently proper and prudent under the circumstances, the 
court added a clear statement of the general rule governing 
investments by trustees: 


Unless it is otherwise provided by the terms of the trust or by statute, 
the trustees are under a duty to make such investments as a prudent 
man would make of his own property, having primarily in view the 
preservation of the trust estate and the amount and regularity of the 
income to be derived.”* 













Investment of endowment in income-producing dormitories 
is not to be confused, of course, with borrowing from endow- 
ment to finance classroom buildings or other plant facilities 
from which no cash income is probable, or with borrowing 
from endowment to pay current operating expenses. Both of 
these latter practices are generally imprudent, and each has 
hastened the demise of many a financially anemic institution. 


LIABILITY OF SURETY ON BUILDING CONTRACT 





















A Kentucky case furnishes an indication that the courts are 
not inclined to allow the surety for a defaulting contractor 
to interpose purely technical defenses and thus escape respon- 
sibility. The Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College en- 
gaged a heating company to do $16,000 worth of plumbing in 
connection with a new swimming pool. The company sublet 
certain portions of the work, but before it was completed 
abandoned the contract and filed a petition in bankruptcy, af- 
ter making an affidavit that all bills for material and labor 
had been paid. In fact some $6,000 in valid claims were out- 
standing at that time. The college paid the heating company 
a total of about $11,000 on the contract prior to its abandon- 
ment. 

The college then employed another company to complete 
the work for about $4,000, thus saving about $1,000 on the 
original contract price, and credited the saving on its claims 
against the bankrupt. Meantime the subcontractors completed 


"Ex parte Goucher College, Circuit Court No. 2 of Baltimore City, Decree 
of June 7, 1941. 
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their work at the request of the college and took the necessary 
steps to perfect their liens. The college then sued the surety 
for the bankrupt, on the bond guaranteeing faithful perfor- 
mance of the contract. Although the bond was not tech- 
nically so drawn as to make the surety conclusively liable for 
the payment of subcontractors, yet the court, with an eye for 
the requirements of justice, brushed aside this and other highly 
technical defenses, and awarded the college a judgment for 
the amount in dispute.” 


INSTITUTIONAL LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE 


Three cases show that inroads are rapidly being made upon 
the former immunity of privately controlled nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions from tort liability. At Brigham Young 
University a freshman girl was injured by an explosion in the 
laboratory when she and her two fellow workers made a mis- 
take in performing an assigned experiment in chemistry. The 
testimony showed that the instructor had left the room while 


the three girls were working on the experiment, and a jury 
found him negligent and awarded the injured girl a judgment 
against the university. The United States Circuit Court of 


Appeals, in affirming the judgment, made a significant state- 
ment: 


In our opinion the supreme court of Utah, after much difficulty and 
contrariety of opinion, has definitely and conclusively for the present 
repudiated the doctrine of immunity generally accorded charitable insti- 
tutions not operating for profit, especially if the tort be against a paid 
patient, or, as in this instance, a student.”* 


Circuit Judge Phillips dissented, taking a conservative view 
and arguing that the instructor’s negligence, if any, was not 
the proximate cause of the injury, and that the cost and value 


* Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York v. Board of Regents of Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School and Teachers College, (Ky.), 152 S.W. (2d) 
581 (1941). 


* Brigham Young University v. Lillywhite, (U.S.C.C.A.), 118 Fed. (2d) 
836 (1941). 
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of the educational services rendered by the university are so 
greatly in excess of the tuition charges that it ought to be 
regarded as a charity immune from liability for the negligence 
of its employees. 

A rather unusual case was that of a nurse who was seriously 
and permanently injured in the Georgetown University Hos- 
pital while about her duties as the special employee of a pay- 
ing patient. A jury, finding that her injury was due to the 
negligence of a student nurse in the regular employ of the hos- 
pital, returned a verdict for damages against the institution. 
Although the university carried a liability insurance policy 
protecting it to the extent of $25,000, it sought to use as 
defenses (1) the doctrine of total immunity and (2) the 
theory of immunity as against a beneficiary of the charity. The 
court held that there is no longer any total immunity and 
that there is no immunity as against a stranger to the charity. 
The special nurse employed by the patient was a “stranger 
to the charity,” said the court, and was entitled to indemni- 
fication.** 

Syracuse University was sued for damages by a woman who 
attended a football game in Archbold Stadium in November 
1937, and who, while tendering her ticket at the gate, was 
knocked down and trampled by a group of disorderly persons 
who “rushed the gate.’’ She charged that the university was 
negligent in having failed to make adequate provision to con- 
trol the size and type of crowd which was reasonably to have 
been anticipated. She lost her case in the appellate division 
by the narrow vote of three judges against two, and the deci- 
sion was afirmed by the New York Court of Appeals.” 


Tort ACTIONS AGAINST STATE INSTITUTIONS 


A young man, standing up on his seat at a football game in 
the Camp Randall Stadium at the University of Wisconsin in 
1938, was pushed over the edge of an exit by pressure of the 


* Hughes v. President and Directors of Georgetown University, (D.C.D.C.), 
33 Fed. Supp. 867 (1940). 


*® Lowery v. Syracuse University, 282 N.Y. 793, 27 N.E. (2d) 203 (1940). 
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crowd and fell twelve feet, receiving serious injuries. He 
proceeded against the state and the regents of the university 
under the so-called “‘safe place’ statute, which requires the 
state and all municipal or other subdivisions to take care that 
places where the public is invited to congregate shall be kept 
in a safe condition. This statute, said the state supreme 
court, merely defines a standard of care, the absence of which 
constitutes negligence, and it does not go so far as to create a 
right of action against the state. The court then relied upon 
the familiar rule of immunity: “No cause of action exists 
against the state on account of the wrongful acts of its officers 
or agents unless the state has clearly and definitely consented 
that it shall be so liable.’’** 

The old doctrine that the state is endowed with immunity 
from tort responsibility, in which its subdivisions and institu- 
tions also share when engaged in governmental functions, still 
prevails in most states. A Missouri case affords another ex- 
ample. A workman employed to repair a building on the 
campus sued the University of Missouri to recover for injuries 
sustained when an allegedly insecure scaffold furnished by the 
university fell with him. A judgment for the university on 
demurrer was afirmed by the state supreme court, stating the 
theory as follows: 


In the absence of express statutory provisions, a public corporation or 
quasi-corporation, performing governmental functions, is not liable in 
a suit for negligence. A statutory provision that such a public corpora- 
tion may “sue and be sued” does not authorize a suit against it for 
negligence. 


The court also stated another basis on which state institu- 
tions often escape liability: 


The funds of the state university, whether raised by taxation, endow- 
ments or tuition fees, are dedicated to the beneficent purpose of educa- 
tion. It has no funds, nor means of raising funds, for the purpose of 


* Holzworth v. State, (Wis.), 298 N.W. 163 (1941). 
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paying damages for tort, nor is its property subject to execution for 
such purpose.?’ 


However, a different trend, already noted in recent years in 
New York, continues. A girl student at the Oneonta State 
Normal School attended a musical rehearsal in the auditorium 
on the second floor of a campus building at four o’clock on a 
December afternoon in 1937. At a little after five o’clock she 
left the room, groped through the unlighted hall to the stair- 
way, and fell down the stairway because the handrail for 
which she was groping did not reach all the way up to the 
landing but was two or three steps short. The state court of 
claims denied her any indemnification, but the supreme court, 
third department, reversed the decision and awarded her a 
judgment for $13,218 damages. The gist of the opinion, in 
which all five judges concurred, may be gathered from the 
words of Judge Schenck: 


I think that on this evidence, the state is liable. Having permitted, 
if indeed it did not invite, claimant to be in the auditorium at 5 o'clock 
and thereafter, it should have provided a safe exit. Claimant was carry- 
ing books, as, of course, any student customarily would while engaged 
in curricular or extracurricular activities. It was natural for her to 
carry the books in her right arm, and this would reasonably lead her to 
descend the left hand side of the stairs in order to use the handrail on 
that side. It being dark, and especially as both floor and handrail were 
black, she was obliged to grope and feel her way. The fact that the rail 
did not go all the way to the landing might have been all right under 
proper lighting conditions, but under these circumstances the lack of a 
handrail for several steps, taken in connection with a total lack of light, 
seems to me to constitute negligence.”® 


In Indiana the New Harmony Memorial Commission was 
created by a statute of 1939 to purchase and restore sites and 


" Todd v. Curators of University of Missouri, (Mo.), 147 S.W. (2d) 1063 
(1941). 


* Hovey v. State, 261 App. Div. 759, 27 N.Y.S. (2d) 195 (1941). 
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buildings and administer a variety of other activities designed 
to commemorate appropriately the famous nineteenth century 
experiment in communal living at the village of New Har- 
mony. It was given power “‘to institute programs and projects 
of an educational, recreational, patriotic and cultural nature 
... such as forums, lyceums, balls, festivals, and public astro- 
nomical observations; . . . geological expeditions . . .; scien- 
tific, literary, historical, and philosophical institutes in memory 
of Robert Owen and his illustrious sons, and other eminent 
leaders of Owenite days... .” The statute also specified that 
“arrangements may be made with one or more higher insti- 
tutions of learning in Indiana or with individual members of 
faculties thereof for the most economical and effective promo- 
tion of the uses and purposes of this act; and the most favor- 
able working relations shall be cultivated at all times with 
public and parochial schools of Indiana... .” 

The commission purchased and operated a hotel; a guest 
at the hotel lost a sum of money through the negligence of a 
hotel employee who failed to deposit it in the safe. The guest 
sued the commission for recovery and was met by the defense 
that it had no authority to operate a hotel and could not be 
held liable for its ultra vires acts. When the case reached the 
state supreme court, both parties agreed that this was the cen- 
tral issue. The court disposed of it quickly by holding that 
the commission had power to operate a hotel, and was liable 
for the restitution of the guest’s loss.** The analogy between 
the scope of the commission’s activities and those of state park 
authorities is close, and there are many decisions to the effect 
that the operation of a hotel is appropriately incidental to the 
administration of a state or other public park. It may be 
remembered, too, that colleges and universities may and do 
frequently operate facilities for the accommodation of paying 
transient guests. 


® New Harmony Memorial Commission v. Harris, (Ind.), 36 N.E. (2d) 856 
(1941). ’ 
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CONTRACT OF FACULTY MEMBER 


A well-established rule regarding disputed claims for back 
salary was applied in the case of a teacher at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity who sued for a balance of some $995 alleged to be 
due him for services over the period from 1930 to 1939. The 
amount claimed represented chiefly a deduction of 10 per cent 
from his salary to which he averred he had never consented. 
In part it also consisted of charges against him for board and 
for other items, including “gifts to the football training table” 
which he disputed. The university had no formal evidence 
of his acquiescence in the reduction, but was able to show that 
at times it had given him checks for the amount of the 10 per 
cent cut and that he had indorsed these to the university as 
gifts. Furthermore, at the end of his period of service he 
had accepted a check for $162 marked “‘payment in full for 
services to date,” but had scratched off that notation and made 
that fact known to the treasurer of the university before cash- 
ing it. 

On the basis of these facts he obtained a judgment in the 
trial court, but this was reversed by the court of appeals, 
which stated the law of the case thus: 


Here, the payee elected to present this check, and he must be held 
to have collected it upon the terms under which it was tendered; namely, 
full settlement of his disputed, unliquidated claim. ‘The payee cannot 
accept the benefit of the check and refuse the condition under which it 
was tendered, unless the payer has waived this condition and permitted 
it to be paid as a credit on account and not in full settlement thereof. 


Hence the claim was held to have been fully settled by ac- 
cord and satisfaction.*° 
TENURE APPEAL TO NEw YorK STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


A history instructor in Brooklyn College, who had acquired 
permanent status under the statute of 1940 providing for 
tenure in the city colleges of New York, was dismissed in June 


” Kiser v. Wilberforce University, (Ohio App.), 35 N.E. (2d) 771 (1941). 
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of that year by the Board of Higher Education on the recom- 
mendation of a committee which had conducted a hearing and 
concluded that her ‘“‘approach to history was static and me- 
chanical and not calculated to integrate the individual back- 
ground of the student fully with the historical studies pursued 
under her direction.” She appealed to the State Commissioner 
of Education, whereupon the Board of Higher Education 
challenged his jurisdiction and took the question of juris- 
diction into the courts, where it was held that the public col- 
leges governed by the Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York are part of the school system of the state and 
that the Commissioner of Education has jurisdiction to enter- 
tain and determine appeals from decisions of that board in 
the exercise of its removal power.” 


_. ISSUANCE OF TEACHING CREDENTIAL BY COLLEGE 


A graduate of the State College of Washington sought a 
writ of mandate to compel the board of regents of that insti- 
tution to grant him a life teacher’s diploma, on the strength 
of a statute of 1923 which authorized the board, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the faculty, to issue life diplomas to candi- 
dates who have taught successfully for 24 months and com- 
pleted at least 12 semester hours in the department of educa- 
tion. He had conducted correspondence on the matter with 
the dean and the registrar, but no faculty recommendation in 
his case had been made, and he had at length been informed 
that no life diplomas would be issued after September 1, 1938. 
Thereafter he invoked the aid of the courts, but his petition 
was dismissed because the recommendation of the faculty is 
an essential prerequisite to the issuing of diplomas by the 
board of regents.* 


*% Board of Higher Education of the City of New York v. Cole, 176 Misc. 
297, 27 N.Y.S. (2d) 24 (1941). 
™ State ex. rel Brown v. Gannon, (Wash.), 117 P. (2d) 215 (1941). 
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GRADUATE FACILITIES FOR NEGROES 


The young Negro woman who unsuccessfully brought suit 
in a federal court against the registrar of the University of 
Missouri for damages for his refusal to admit her to the 
school of journalism also asked the state courts for a writ of 
mandamus to compel her admission. The denial of this writ 
was afirmed by the supreme court of Missouri on the ground 
that sufficient time must be allowed for the establishment of 
a course in journalism at Lincoln University (the state insti- 
tution for Negroes) before the applicant’s right matures. 
Speaking in July 1941 the court said: 


If, upon proper demand, the Lincoln board had refused to establish 
a course in journalism within a reasonable time, or had informed appel- 
lant that it was unable to do so, appellant would have been entitled to 
admission to that course in the University of Missouri. . . . The present 
session of the General Assembly will no doubt shortly adjourn. The 
Lincoln board will then know the amount of funds at its disposal and be 
in a position to determine whether and when a journalism course can 
be offered at that school. If, upon proper demand and after a reasonable 
time, the desired course is not available at Lincoln, appellant will be 
entitled to take the course at the University of Missouri.** 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR 


The cases on tax exemptions exhibited a continuation of 
the trend toward finding ways of limiting the scope of charter 
exemptions. They showed also some liberal tendencies in 
dealing with the exemption of such educational agencies as 
libraries and agricultural fair associations. While a Georgia 
decision held a university sorority house taxable, the final 
judicial interpretation of the statutes of New Jersey made col- 
lege fraternity property in that state exempt. A federal es- 
tate tax decision to the effect that a nonprofit charitable trust 
is not bound to abstain strictly from efforts to influence public 
legislative bodies threw a ray of light into an area which 
stands in need of illumination and reflection. 


" State ex rel. Bluford v. Canada, Registrar of University, (Mo.), 153 S.W. 
(2d) 12 (1941). 
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Decisions on the validity and execution of educational trusts 
demonstrated anew that a valid voluntary trust is irrevocable 
and that courts of equity will direct appropriate modifications 
of its operation in order to effectuate the original purpose in 
a practicable manner, and appoint trustees when necessary to 
preserve the trust. One decision exemplified the principle 
that an attempt to create a charitable trust is invalid if it 
serves no public benefit. 

The investment of endowment funds of a college in the 
erection of income-producing residence halls for students, with 
arrangements for amortization within the estimated useful 
life of the buildings, received judicial approval as a prudent 
practice. 

Further breaking down of the harsh and antiquated doc- 
trines under which public or private colleges or universities 
formerly enjoyed almost complete immunity from tort liability 
was evidenced by a group of six cases, in three of which the 
institutions were held responsible for the negligence of their 
employees. 

Cases involving the rights of students and faculty members 
were relatively few, and for the most part merely elaborated 
principles already previously established. The obligation of 
a state to afford within its own borders facilities for graduate 
and professional study to qualified Negro applicants, sub- 
stantially equivalent to those available to white students, was 
restated by the Missouri supreme court. The principle that 
municipal colleges are parts of the state educational system 
and not exclusively of local concern was again proclaimed in 
New York. 

Problems incident to the exigencies of war, though pro- 
foundly affecting American institutions since 1939, had not yet 
directly induced changes in the judge-made law of higher edu- 
cation as 1941 drew to a close. There is confidence that the 
great enterprise of higher education in a free nation will con- 
tribute much toward the victory of the democracies and 
toward the preservation and advancement of an enlightened 
and humane way of life among all the peoples of the earth. 





Higher Education and Social Security 
By J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE 


LD-AGE and survivors insurance, one of the three 
C) major benefit programs’ of the Social Security Board, 
is financed by payroll taxes levied against the em- 
ployer and employee and provides benefit payments without a 
means test. Since institutions of higher education have been 
primarily concerned about plans for old-age protection, this 
article is limited to the consideration of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program under Title II of the Social Security 
Act. 

Under this title of the act retired insured workers 65 years 
and over are provided with monthly primary benefits which 
vary from $10 to $85 a month, depending upon such factors 
as the period of service, the level of income during the period 
of coverage, the number of dependent children, and other 
factors of the benefit formula. Under the 1939 amendment 
to the Social Security Act, benefits are paid to the wives and 
widows of insured workers and to their dependent children 
under 18 years old in the event that insured workers die be- 
fore attaining the age of 65. Under certain conditions in the 
absence of other qualified survivors, reduced monthly benefits 
are paid to the aged dependent parents of workers and a 
lump-sum payment is made upon the death of the insured 
without survivors entitled to regular monthly payments. 

Thus, in addition to the protection for old age, there is 
now a well-balanced program to provide for the survivors in 
the event of the death of the insured worker. The Social 
Security Board has estimated that this program of survivors’ 
benefits is approximately one-fourth of the Board’s benefit 
plan. The officers of the Board have indicated that this in- 


* These three benefit programs are: (1) public assistance, providing benefit 
payments to the needy aged, blind, and dependent children; (2) unemploy- 
ment compensation; and (3) federal old-age and survivors insurance. 
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creased volume of insurance amounts to approximately 40 
billion dollars. 

Faculty members and the nonprofessional employees of 
colleges and universities were excluded from federal coverage 
in the original act of 1935 and in the 1939 amendment al- 
though in the latter year their inclusion was recommended 
by the Advisory Council on Social Security and the Social 
Security Board. The reasons for this exemption were prob- 
ably as follows: (1) doubt as to the federal government’s 
authority to levy a tax upon the incomes of state and local 
governmental employees; (2) reasonable doubt of federal 
authority to tax the states and their political subdivisions for 
their share of the payroll taxes; (3) the fear of the privately 
controlled institutions that their present income tax exemption 
might be jeopardized in the event that the federal govern- 
ment collected payroll taxes to meet their share of the cost of 
old-age insurance protection; (4) the ‘“‘entering wedge”’ argu- 
ment that the federal government might encroach upon the 


independence of privately controlled institutions; (5) the 
fairly general belief that institutional staff members were al- 
ready satisfactorily protected by pension plans. 


SPECIFIC PROVISIONS OF COVERAGE 


In order to provide a more satisfactory comprehension of 
the system of the federal old-age and survivors insurance, it 
will be well to summarize its more important provisions. Pay- 
roll taxes are collected from the employer and employee at 
the rate of 1 per cent each upon the worker’s earnings up to 
$3,000 per year. Under the present law this payroll tax rate 
will rise to 2 per cent upon the employer and the employee in 
1943, to 2% per cent upon each in 1946, and to 3 per cent 
upon each in 1949 and will continue at that rate thereafter. 
To maintain insured status for benefit payments, the insured 
is required to earn at least $50 in one-half or more of the 
quarters during the period since the beginning of the operation 
of the act in 1937 or after he attains the age of 21. 
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In order to pay proportionately higher benefits to insured 
retired workers in the lower income brackets, the primary 
benefit is set at 40 per cent of the first $50 of the worker’s 
average monthly wage plus 10 per cent of the earnings above 
that amount upward to a maximum of $250 a month ($3,000 
per year). The benefit payment is further increased by 1 per 
cent for each additional year in which the insured earned an 
income of $200 or more in covered employment. The opera- 
tion of this plan can be best summarized by some specific ex- 
amples. The individual with an average salary of $100 per 
month after eight years of coverage is entitled to a monthly 
benefit payment of $27. The person earning an average in- 
come of $250 a month after forty years of coverage would re- 
ceive upon retirement at the age 65 years or over a benefit 
of $56 per month. This benefit payment is increased by 50 
per cent if the insured’s wife is likewise over 65 years, and 
by an additional 50 per cent if they have a dependent child 
under 18 years. 

In the event of the protected worker’s death before the 
age of 65 leaving a widow and children, monthly benefit pay- 
ments are made until the children reach 18. Without de- 
pendent children the widow is eligible for monthly benefits 
upon attaining the age of 65 years. If neither a widow nor 
children survive but if the insured has been the source of 
support for a parent or both parents, such parents are eligible 
for benefits upon attaining the age 65. The widow’s benefit 
is calculated at three-fourths of the insured’s primary benefit, 
and the benefit for children or parents is equal to one-half the 
primary benefit. 

For example, if an insured worker earning $100 per month 
dies after ten years of coverage, his widow and a single child 
would receive a monthly benefit of $34.38, or a benefit of 
$48.13 if there are two dependent children. A protected 
worker who dies after forty years of coverage with average 
earnings of $250 a month would leave his widow a monthly 
benefit payment of $42 if she had dependent children or was 
herself past 65. The maximum monthly benefit payable is 
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twice the primary benefit of the insured worker or $85, which- 
ever is the lower except that it may not be less than $20. For 
the individual who dies without dependents, a single lump-sum 
payment not to exceed six times the primary benefit is made 
to the survivors or in the event that he left no survivors eli- 
gible for monthly benefits, the payment is made to other 
persons who paid his burial expenses. 


EXTENT OF PRESENT OLD-AGE RETIREMENT PROTECTION 


According to the Biennial Survey of Education recently 
published by the United States Office of Education and con- 
taining data for the academic year 1937-38 based upon 1,690 
of the nation’s 1,700 institutions of higher education, there 
were in these institutions approximately 140,000 staff members 
with faculty status, about one-half of whom were in the pub- 
licly controlled institutions. There is no comparable source of 
data concerning the number of nonprofessional and service 
employees. ‘These staff members consist mainly of the jani- 
torial, library, maintenance, museum, clerical, and secretarial 
staffs, together with the nurses and technicians in university 
hospitals. From such limited data as are available, the admin- 
istrative officers of the Social Security Board estimate that this 
group of nonteaching personnel constitutes about one-third of 
the total institutional staff. For the present purpose it is 
reasonable to estimate the total staffs of institutions of higher 
education at approximately 200,000 employees. 

An estimate of the old-age retirement coverage for the total 
group of staff members of these institutions is even more difh- 
cult. For this purpose it is necessary to rely upon three sepa- 
rate studies.” On the basis of these studies it appears that 
approximately 1,120 higher institutions lack retirement plans 
providing old-age, death, and disability benefits for their staff 


* Sherman E. Flanagan, Insurance and Annuity Plans for College Staffs, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, No. 5; Merrill G. Murray and Ilse M. 
Smith, “Higher Educational Institutions and the Social Security Act,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, 111 (December 1940), 21-28; Rainard B. Robbins, College Plans 
for Retirement Income (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940). 
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members. Furthermore, this group of institutions without plans 
employs about two-fifths of the professional staffs in all higher 
institutions. On the other hand, in the 580 institutions which 
do have formal plans, it is estimated that at least one-fourth 
of the professional and nonprofessional staffs are outside the 
scope of these plans. 

Robbins indicated that the number of institutions which 
make specific provisions for the old-age protection of their 
nonprofessional employees did not exceed 30. From the frag- 
mentary data now available it would probably be an optimistic 
estimate which would place more than 5 to 10 per cent of the 
nonprofessional employees of all higher institutions under 
some form of old-age retirement protection. 


REASONS FOR THE RECONSIDERATION OF EXEMPTION 


It may be worth while to review briefly the more important 
reasons for the reconsideration of the exemption granted edu- 
cational institutions by the original Social Security Act. Now 
that six years have elapsed since the passage of the law, it is 
desirable to reconsider this earlier decision. The Social Se- 
curity Board, the President, and the Advisory Council on 
Social Security which framed the recommendations adopted 
in the 1939 amendment have supported the elimination of 
this exemption. Evidence of the increasing interest in this 
problem is indicated by the fact that there were introduced in 
the last Congress no less than eight specific bills to modify the 
exempted status. There are before this Congress at least four 
major bills concerned with the elimination of the current 
exemption. In this connection it is to be remembered that 
at present approximately one-half of all the nation’s gainfully 
employed workers are under the social security program at 
any given time. 

Some of the factors which argue for the necessity of 
re-examining the current exempted status of institutions of 
higher education are as follows: (1) the increased compre- 
hension of and interest in the need for retirement protection; 
(2) extension of the federal plan to include benefit payments 
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for widows and dependent children; (3) the recent extension 
On institutional initiative of retirement provisions to protect 
professional and nonprofessional staffs; (4) the desirability 
of maintaining continued protection for staff members who 
move from occupations covered by the act to those occupations 
not now covered; (5) the limited and inadequate protection 
of many present institutional and state plans; and (6) the 
federal government’s interest in the widest possible extension 
of the Social Security Act for the nation’s social welfare. 

There is still another factor in the present situation which 
must be given serious consideration by administrators of all 
institutions of higher education. As already indicated the 
Social Security Board has had under consideration for some 
time the problem of increased coverage and the President in 
his recent budget message to Congress recommended the exten- 
sion of coverage to the now excluded occupations together 
with the reorganization of the whole social insurance program. 
The major feature of the contemplated reorganization as it 
affects institutions of higher education will probably center 
about the elimination of the exemption under the original act 
so as to include all higher institutions under the old-age and 
survivors insurance title of the law. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Federal coverage of the staffs of higher institutions cannot 
be adequately considered without examining the possible legal 
obstacles. With respect to extension to institutions under 
private control, there would appear to be no serious legal 
question. Practically, however, some educational leaders 
have expressed concern in the event of the elimination of the 
exemption from social security payroll taxes that their exemp- 
tion under the federal income tax statute might also be im- 
paired. Thus it is pointed out that the use of taxes for old- 
age insurance might open the way for the future imposition of 
general revenue taxes. Such a precedent scarcely appears 
probable since Congress by the 1939 amendment adopted the 
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recommendation of the Advisory Council and the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convert the old-age reserve account into a 
trust fund without previously covering the payroll tax receipts 
into the Treasury. Higher institutions are subject to the fed- 
eral admissions tax upon athletic receipts, in several states 
they are required to protect their employees under workmen’s 
compensation laws, and in some states they are subject to 
special assessments not a part of the local property taxes. 

In dealing with the problem of coverage for staffs of pub- 
licly controlled institutions, however, an entirely different legal 
question is involved. This is concerned with the authority of 
the federal government to collect from the state or city as an 
employer its share of the payroll taxes. The recent statute 
and subsequent judicial decisions have upheld the federal gov- 
ernment’s power to levy income taxes upon the salaries of 
employees of the states and their political subdivisions. De- 
spite the fact that the doctrine of intergovernmental immun- 
ity is undergoing limitation, it is still undetermined that gov- 
ernmental units as employers can be subjected to payroll taxes. 
Upon this point the General Counsel of the Federal Security 
Agency has recently stated: 


None of the recent cases has involved a tax upon the state itself, and 
the court has had no occasion to explore fully the implications of such 
taxation. The grounds on which it has greatly restricted the earlier 
doctrine of the immunity of state instrumentalities appear to be inap- 
plicable to taxation of the states themselves. What considerations will 
be deemed controlling when this question is again presented to the court 
it would be difficult to foretell. But the probabilities are that the im- 
munity of the states in their essential functions from federal taxation, 
however slight the practical burden might be, will be perpetuated. 


This issue can finally be resolved only through the passage 
of an amendment extending social security and the payroll tax 
to the states and their subdivisions and through a subsequent 
decision by the United States Supreme Court. In the event 
that this procedure were followed, there would be consider- 
able confusion, uncertainty, and possible wasted effort in the 
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administration of the federal old-age insurance plan and in 
the coordination and administration of existing state and mu- 
nicipal plans for these institutions. 

An alternative to compulsory coverage has been proposed 
by certain interested groups and involves the use of voluntary 
compacts. Thus the states, or their subordinate units, might 
decide what groups of their employees would be covered by 
the federal plan and could, if they decided to do so, exempt 
certain groups of employees or those who are members of 
existing retirement plans. In general the Board’s administra- 
tive officers are not inclined to look upon this plan with favor. 
They contend that it would be difficult and expensive to ad- 
minister. Moreover, to assure members of the existing sys- 
tems that such plans are adequate for their protection would 
require the Board to establish effective criteria of sound plans. 
The primary virtue of such a procedure would be to eliminate 
the opposition of the beneficiaries of the present state, munici- 
pal, and institutional retirement plans who now are opposed 
to compulsory coverage. 


COORDINATION OF EXISTING RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


In the event of inclusion under the federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance plan, many institutions with existing retire- 
ment systems will, of course, be concerned about the future 
operation of their own plans. The existence of these systems 
has constituted an important reason, together with the legal 
barriers, for the original exemption of educational institutions. 
According to Robbins, about one-third of the 580 institutions 
having regular retirement systems have contracts with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association calling for con- 
tributions by the institutions and their staff members. The 
staff members of the other institutions are protected by vari- 
ous commercial contracts, denominational pension plans, gen- 
eral state and municipal retirement systems, special institu- 
tional plans, and in a number of institutions by budgeted pay- 
ments out of current institutional income. 
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Present retirement plans could be readily adjusted and reor- 
ganized in order to make them supplementary to the federal 
system. If the experience of the last six years in private in- 
dustry is an indication, this would be the normal procedure. 
Studies by the Social Security Board indicate that very few 
industries and business firms have dismantled their own plans 
since the passage of the original act in 1935. In most instances 
they have reorganized their plans, added disability and supple- 
mentary benefits, and liberalized other features of their retire- 
ment systems. This action has been particularly true for that 
group of employees whose annual income exceeds $3,000 since 
the federal payroll tax of 2 per cent (1 per cent from the em- 
ployer and 1 per cent from the employee) is collected only 
upon the amount of the income below that level. It should 
be taken into consideration at all times that the federal old- 
age and survivors insurance program aims only to provide a 
“floor of protection.” Since the maximum benefit payment 
under this plan is $85 a month, many institutions will probably 
utilize their present plans to pay benefits in excess of that 
amount, particularly to their professional staffs. 


PRESENT CONGRESSIONAL PROSPECTS 


At this time two major bills are before the House and 
two before the Senate which would affect the faculties and 
staffs of the institutions of higher education. The Lesinski 
Bill (H.R. 1092) before the House of Representatives would 
extend coverage under the old-age insurance title to employees 
of the states and their political subdivisions and would require 
the state or employing governmental unit to pay old-age pay- 
roll taxes as well as to require such taxes from their employ- 
ees. The purpose of this bill is primarily to test the constitu- 
tional question relative to the authority of the federal govern- 
ment to collect such taxes from a sovereign state. 

Another measure introduced into the House is the Healey 
Bill (H.R. 4882) which would provide compulsory old-age 


insurance coverage for most currently exempted groups except 
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public employees who could be included by means of voluntary 
compacts between the states or their subordinate units and the 
Social Security Board. There is the further provision in this 
bill that no state or local employee now covered by an existing 
retirement plan could come under the federal system. 

Two major proposals have also been introduced in the 
Senate. The Walsh Bill (S. 670) is the same measure that 
was introduced in the last session and would extend old-age 
insurance coverage to all employees, except ministers, of the 
private nonprofit group of charitable, educational, and reli- 
gious institutions. Obviously, the provisions of this bill would 
extend coverage only to the privately controlled higher insti- 
tutions. The Johnson Bill (S. 1952) would provide coverage 
under the old-age insurance title of the act to “teachers and 
other employees in the public schools of the states or political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities thereof.” It is clear that 
the provisions of this proposal would include faculty members 
and other employees of state universities, land-grant colleges, 
public teachers colleges, municipal institutions, and public 
junior colleges. 

Although there are other proposals seeking to amend the 
old-age and public assistance titles of the Social Security Act, 
this group of four proposals is of greatest interest to the 
institutions of higher education. The bills have been referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee in the House and the 
Finance Committee in the Senate. It appears likely that plans 
will be undertaken soon to enact into law the President’s rec- 
ommendations for the comprehensive reorganization and 
extension of the whole social security program. 


CONCLUSION 


These are some of the administrative and legal problems 
and the legislative prospects to date upon the extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage to the faculty and non- 
professional staffs of higher institutions. Despite the consid- 
erable increase in the number of plans for old-age retirement 
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protection at institutional and state initiative, there is still a 
considerable proportion of these staff members without sys- 
tematic protection of the character provided by the federal 
social security program. Extended protection under the fed- 
eral program could make provision for institutional employees 
and their families and could supplement the provisions of ex- 
isting retirement plans. It appears reasonably clear that what- 
ever specific recommendations are made by the Social Security 
Board, the necessary bills to implement them will be accorded 
adequate discussion in and out of the congressional hearings 


and that final legislation will eventuate for the general good of 
institutions of higher education. 















Determining Objectives of Science 
Instruction for General Education 
By LOUIS M. HEIL 


initiated the Cooperative Study in General Education * 

for the purpose of conducting a self-examination of the 
general education programs pursued in the individual colleges. 
Prior to this time a number of these colleges had developed 
educational programs for the purpose of serving the non- 
specializing students, for example, general education courses 
in science for the student who is majoring in social science, 
literature, or the arts, as well as for the student who will 
probably attend college only for a year or two. Other colleges 
participating in the study were contemplating the introduc- 
tion of such courses. The concern for more adequate courses 
in science for the nonspecializing student involved a number 
of factors, principal of which are the selection of subject 
matter, a changed student body in the regular courses, and 
a feeling that certain subject matter included in the regular 
courses is of little value to the nonspecializing student. 

Many of the science instructors in those colleges offering 
general education courses, known also as survey courses, 
general courses, or orientation courses, believed that their 
earlier efforts could be improved upon. In other colleges 
science instructors, convinced that the regular courses offered 
in science do not adequately meet the needs of the non- 
specializing student in science, were confronted with the 
problem of formulating the objectives of science courses for 


I January 1939, a group of 22 colleges and universities 


*W. P. Tolley, “Twenty-One Colleges Examine Themselves,” THe Epuca- 
TIONAL RecorD, XXII (July 1941), 303-12; Ralph W. Tyler, “Cooperation in 
the Study of Institutional Problems,” The Outlook for Higher Education, Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
1939; Earl J. McGrath, “The Cooperative Study in General Education,” 
Junior College Journal, IX (May 1939), 500-506. 
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purposes of general education. Thus, the major purpose of 
the Cooperative Study in General Education was to provide 
an opportunity for those interested colleges to investigate 
and re-examine their programs of general education. Although 
the major concern of the science instructors was the program 
of general education, a number of the colleges also indicated 
a desire to re-examine the curriculum taken by those students 
specializing in science. This problem of improving the regular 
science courses has been postponed temporarily in an effort 


to pursue the general education problem with the maximum 
amount of effort. 


CONDITIONS OF INVESTIGATIUN OF THE PROBLEM 


During the first months of the study a number of regional 
conferences were held for the purpose of identifying those 
problems which might be attacked cooperatively. The dis- 
cussions at these meetings of science instructors, as well as the 
visits to the participating colleges, clearly pointed to one 
major problem: “What should be the objectives of science 
instruction for the student not specializing in science?” 
Related problems considered were: ‘‘What principles and 
ideas of physical and biological science should be included in 
a general course? Should there be laboratory work? How 
much mathematical problem-solving should be included? 
Should the general course survey the whole field of science 
or should it deal intensively with a few topics? What should 
these topics be?’ All of these questions, frequently men- 
tioned, involve the purposes or objectives of science instruction 
in general education. They can be answered only in terms 
of what is to be accomplished by the general student—in 
terms of how the student who has taken the science course 
or program should differ from the student who has not. 

In these first conferences it also became clear that to 
determine objectives of science instruction it is necessary to 
go beyond the subject matter of science itself. To say, for 
example, that certain principles of science are the most impor- 
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tant is not enough. “‘Most important for what purpose or for 
what reason?” is the question to be answered. Are science 
principles to be included in a general education course because 
these principles have also been included in science courses 
offered in the past? Are they to be included because of the 
prestige of an individual scientist, or group of scientists, or a 
particular university? Most of the science instructors of the 
cooperating colleges rejected these two reasons as insufficient. 
What other basis could be used for determining the objectives 
of science instruction for general education? 

Almost complete agreement was obtained for the assump- 
tion, science instruction for purposes of general education 
should be directed toward training students to live a happier 
and more meaningful life in college and in the years following. 
In other words, science instruction should help prepare the 
nonspecializing student successfully to meet problems of living. 
This major assumption concerning the purpose of science 
instruction had to be analyzed further before it could be useful 
for the purpose of identifying those elements which would 
realize such objectives. 

The analysis of the assumed major purpose of instruction 
for general education led to agreement concerning certain 
conditions and assumptions relative to the way in which 
the major problem of developing objectives should be at- 
tacked: 

Because the study is composed of liberal arts colleges, 
women’s colleges, municipal colleges, and teachers colleges, 
and because these colleges are located in different parts of 
the country, it was assumed that important differences exist 
between the colleges—in their students and in their functions. 
These possible differences led to the first assumption, namely, 
that the autonomy of the individual colleges should be main- 
tained. Thus no single “recipe” of general education was 
to be emphasized. 

Second, the study was to be conducted by the faculties of 
the individual colleges on an experimental basis, requiring 
the use of evidence as a basis for forming judgments. If one 
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or only a few programs of general education should result, 
this result will be more an experimental finding than a conse- 
quence of good salesmanship. 

Third, it was agreed that science instruction should enable 
the student to deal more successfully with such problems as 
personal health, public health, the buying and using of goods 
and services, successful home and family living, conservation 
of natural resources, and war. Disagreement occurred, how- 
ever, when an attempt was made to identify more specific 
problems, for example, the science principles involved in 
the more specific everyday problems, the frequent kinds of 
malpractices, and so forth. Most of these disagreements 
were quite clearly due to the lack of objective information 
concerning the degree to which students and adults are in a 
position to deal with such problems. 

Fourth, it was recognized that students beginning their 
college work have had certain training and experiences which 
have contributed in certain ways to a general ability to deal 
with everyday problems. Undoubtedly certain characteristics 
or specific abilities are already adequately developed while 
other abilities may be entirely inadequate or totally absent. 

A cooperative project in the field of science thus became 
one in which evidence is to be obtained concerning the ways 
in which the student entering college is adequately prepared 
to meet problems of living as well as the ways in which he is 
inadequately prepared. It was assumed that a systematic col- 
lection of evidence concerning the status of students would 
enable science instructors to judge more realistically the extent 
of certain assumed inadequacies and at the same time reveal 
many inadequacies which may otherwise be overlooked. The 
development and use of a series of fact-finding inventories, 
therefore, became a major project for one or more science 
instructors in practically all of the participating colleges. 
How this inventory project fulfills the conditions for investi- 
gating the problem of determining general education objec- 
tives will be indicated in the discussion, “‘Use of Data Avail- 
able from Inventories.” 
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THE PLAN OF THE INVENTORIES 


In the development of the fact-finding inventories, the pur- 
pose of science in general education, “to train the student 
to live a happier and more meaningful life,” was analyzed into 
two major elements. The first of these elements involves 
those personality characteristics which, if possessed by an 
individual, are more likely to result in such a life for the indi- 
vidual. Thus, it is assumed that a person who has the ability 
and disposition to employ critical thinking or the scientific 
method is less likely to commit errors and mistakes in his 
everyday living. Stated briefly, the major kinds of personality 
characteristics assumed to be directly involved in living a 
happier and more meaningful life are the following: * 

1. Engaging in practices and activities which are consistent 
with valid scientific principles. 

2. Possessing valid information (principles, concepts, spe- 
cific facts) which apply to everyday problems. 

3. Having an active interest or concern for problems of 
living—wanting to know more about such problems. 

4. Adhering to and applying desirable social attitudes in 
proposing courses of action and in actual practice. An exam- 
ple of such an attitude is that every individual has the respon- 
sibility to maintain his own health as well as the health 
of others at a maximum. 

5. Understanding and employing the scientfiic method or 
critical thinking in everyday problems. 

6. Possessing those skills which are involved in many living 
processes. 

The second major element invloves the problems in which 
the personality characteristics are involved. Thus, critical 
thinking is not done in a vacuum—it is or should be done 
in the context of problems of living. This second major 


*A desirable philosophy of life has not been listed explicitly because it is 
assumed to include many of the elements which are presented in the following 
list as well as other elements more directly the responsibility of philosophy, 
social science, literature, and so forth. 
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element, therefore, should represent a classification of the more 
serious and recurring problems of living. 

During the 1940 summer workshop of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education, 25 science instructors from the 
cooperating colleges developed the general plan for the inven- 
tories which, when used in the individual colleges, would yield 
evidence concerning the two major elements indicated above. 
This plan, which identifies certain areas of problems and 
certain personality characteristics by which adequacies and 
inadequacies are revealed, is represented systematically in 


Table I. 


TABLE I.—PLAN oF INVENTORIES 


| Personality Characteristics 
(By inventory number) 


Areas of Problems 











of Living Practices I Attitudes |Ability to 
Desirable | Informa- | *"**Tests and Employ ‘ 

: and ; fe Skills 
and Un- tion Cc Points | Critical 
desirable oncerns| of View | Thinking 

Personal health 

problems. ....... 1.1 na 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.6 
Personal economic 

problems (voca- | 

tional orientation, 

buying and use of 

goodsandservices)} 2.1 aa a0 2.4 y 2.6 
Esthetic and leisure- 

time problems... . 3.1 oa 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 
Problems of success- 

ful home and 

family living... .. 4.1 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.6 
Socio-civic problems 

(public health, | 

war, conservation 

of natural re- 

eources)......... 5.1 5.2 5.3 | 5.4 sia 5.6 








According to this plan, six inventories were to be devoted 
to problems of personal health. In each one of these inven- 
tories an effort would be made to include health problems 
which involve one major kind of personality characteristic. 
Then by comparing the results from one inventory with those 
of another it is possible to obtain greater insights concerning 
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the inadequacies of students than would be possible on the 
basis of the results of a single inventory. Thus, if a group of 
students indicate undesirable practices in one rather specific 
type of health problem, a comparison of their information, 
interests, and attitudes with their undesirable practices fre- 
quently reveals one or more contributing factors. For example, 
certain types of undesirable practices may be associated with, 
or due to, a lack of information. 

Five committees of instructors, representing both biolog- 
ical and physical science, worked independently for several 
weeks proposing and discussing the specific problems to be 
included in the inventories. The work of these committees 
was used as a starting point or basis for the inventories. 

Six inventories (1.1—1.6) dealing with personal health 
problems have been developed and used in 18 of the cooperat- 
ing colleges. In all, approximately 30 inventories are planned, 
six for each of the five major areas of problems. 


INDIVIDUAL INVENTORIES ON PERSONAL HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 


The six inventories dealing with personal health prob- 
lems * may serve to illustrate how the inventories are being 
developed and the kind of information which may be obtained 
by their use. 

The problems included in the personal health inventories 
were suggested in a large part by other investigations and 
agencies. Thus, the work of Diehl and Shepard,* Oberteuf- 
fer,> the American Medical Association,® and the Science Sub- 
committee of the Commission on Secondary School Curricu- 
lum and the Commission on the Relation of School and 


* These inventories may be obtained from the Cooperative Study in General 
Education, 6010 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

“Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard, The Health of College Students 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1939). 

* Health and Physical Education Series, Vol. III, Ohio State Department of 
Education. 

*An unpublished classification of requests for information concerning health 
problems. 
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College‘ were some of the sources used in identifying the 
personal health problems to be included in the inventories. 
The problems selected from these sources, together with addi- 
tional suggestions by the individual college instructors and 
members of the central staff of the study, were classified into 
five groups: * 
. Personal appearance, hygiene, comfort 
. Diet, nutrition, elimination 
. Operation of the body 
. Organic, physical, and chemical health hazards 
. Reproduction and heredity 

This classification, ‘personal health problems,” was used 
as a basis for the following six inventories: 

1.1—Personal health practices 

1.2—Personal health information 

1.3—Personal health interests and concerns 

1.4—Personal health attitudes and beliefs 


1.5—Abilities involved in analyzing personal health prob- 
lems 


wm kh WD 


1.6—Skill in appraising sources of information concerning 
personal health problems 

Table II illustrates the relation between the five groups of 
health problems and the personality characteristics (the sub- 
headings on Table I) in terms of the number of items or 
responses. An effort was made in each of the inventories to 
sample similarly the five types of health problems. Thus in 
Inventory 1.1 the student indicates the relative frequency with 
which he engages in each of the 100 health practices, some of 
which are “desirable” and others ‘undesirable’; these 100 
items, related to health practices, sample the five types of 


* Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Science in General Education (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1937). 

* This outline contains only the major elements. A much more detailed one 
was used in the actual development of the inventories. Other classifications of 
personal health problems have been made by other investigators, but the 
present outline was considered by the college science instructors to be most 
useful for their purposes, 
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health problems. The other five inventories sample all five 
types of health problems approximately to the same extent. 


TABLE II].—RELATION BETWEEN HEALTH PROBLEMS AND 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


| i 
Practices Attitudes |Ability to 

Area of Problems | Desirable | Informa- Interests and Employ 
of Living: ) 


» |andUn-| tion | 284° | Points | Critical | Skills 
Personal Health | goo able Concerns} op ying Thicking 





Personal appear- 
MG cast Ges 22 
Diet, nutrition, 
elimination 23 
Operation of the 
ae ene 28 
Organic, physical, | 
and chemical haz- | 
WD 6s skewness wes 
Reproduction and 
5 


General........... 








Inventory 1.1 
Inventory 1.2 
Inventory 1.3 
Inventory 1.4 





| Inventory 1.5 
| Inventory 1.6 





Total number of 
items or responses 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


129 








The following questions represent but a few of many which 
the inventories are designed to answer for groups of students: 

In which of the five classifications of health problems are 
students’ practices most frequently undesirable? Desirable? 

To what extent do students engage in undesirable practices 
and at the same time know that such practices are undesir- 
able? 


In what kinds of health problems are students least in- 
formed? Best informed? 

Within each of the five classifications of health problems 
what specific problems or groups of problems are of greatest 
concern or interest to students? 

Do students have an interest in any of the problems for 
which they are inadequately informed? 

To what extent do students accept or take the point of 
view that they have a personal responsibility for maintaining 


their own health as well as the health of others at a maxi- 
mum ? 
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How do students justify courses of action in health prob- 
lems? In terms of science principles? By analogy? By using 
irrelevancies ? 


Use or DATA AVAILABLE FROM INVENTORIES 


Each of the 18: colleges using the health inventories with 
the freshman students® received the following data from 
the central office of the study: 

1. An item analysis—the number of students selecting each 
of the various alternative responses for every inventory item. 

2. Mean scores for various kinds of item classifications, 
for example, the five classifications of problems. 

3. Scores for individual students on the various parts of 
the inventories. 

These data, available to each of the colleges, were studied 
by two intercollege committees, each of which met for one 
week in Chicago. The purpose of these committees was to 
make plans for using the results in the individual colleges. 
One illustration of how the results of the health inventories 
are used is given in the following summarizing statement by 
one of the committee members: 


The results of the health inventories were used by the instructors in 
biology in selecting and emphasizing materials given in the hygiene 
course and to a lesser degree in the course “Introduction to Biological 
Science.” Some of the material of the inventories was used in testing 
students for exemption from the required hygiene course. 


In another college the report of the health needs by the 
intercollege representative resulted in a modification of the 
freshman English course, in reading and writing, by which 
the most outstanding health interest and knowledge inade- 
quacies were chosen as topics for reading and theme writing. 


*A sample of 50 freshman students was used in order to reduce the student 
time required. In this way it was necessary when time was limited to require 
any one student to spend but one hour taking an inventory—the entire six 
inventories require approximately four hours. In a few colleges the same 
students responded to all six inventories. 
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Similar inventory results as well as similar standards of 
achievement led certain colleges to come to the same con- 
clusions concerning the health needs of their students. In 
other cases, however, the conclusions were essentially unique 
for a given college. 

The use of the inventories, as one basis for determining 
the objectives of a program or course in science for general 
education, has raised a number of questions. Is a biology 
course to become one in which answers are given for health 
problems? Will the work in biology overlap the work in 
health and hygiene courses? These questions are answered 
partially, at least, by the point of view or philosophy of the 
science instructors who have participated in the use of the 
inventories and in the interpretation of their results. The 
prevailing point of view is represented by the following 
assumptions : 

1. That the health inventory results need not be used to 
develop a standard course in health; instead they serve best 
as a basis for determining the personal health emphasis in 
the teaching of biological science and physical science. 

2. That each college should interpret the results for its 
students (their strengths and weaknesses) and, in the light of 
this evidence as well as probable future needs of these stu- 
dents, the college should formulate its own objectives and 
standards pertaining to the improvement of health. Thus the 
representative of one of the colleges pointed out that most 
of the graduates of that college remained in a community 
where dietary habits are undesirable and hence student 
response indicating undesirable practices and information con- 
cerning diet and nutrition would be taken more seriously 
than in a region or community where diet and nutrition prac- 
tices were more desirable. 

3. That the science curriculum should be developed in terms 
of science principles, the understanding of which would in- 
crease the student’s ability and disposition to make more 
sound decisions in health problems; that the curriculum should 
not be developed in terms of giving answers to discrete ques- 
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tions such as those included in the health inventories. For 
example, the results of one health inventory indicate that 
approximately 70 per cent of the students taking the inventory 
believe that “government inspection stamps on meat indicate 
that government agents have examined the meat for every 
possible parasite.” Biological science or hygiene courses, 
therefore, should not necessarily attempt to teach the correct 
answer to this problem. Instead, the biological science course 
should attempt to develop those principles of bacteriology, 
the understanding of which would enable the student to make 
sound judgments concerning the possibility of identifying the 
presence of all possible organisms in meat. 

4. That the interpretation of the results of the health 
inventories should involve collaboration by several depart- 
ments (physical science, biological science, hygiene, home eco- 
nomics, and so forth) and that there should be a division of 
responsibility for instruction designed to meet health needs. 
This assumption means that each department should not 
attempt to cover the whole field but, instead by cooperative 
planning, try to develop rather complete understanding on 
the part of students for certain principles and ideas involved 
in health problems. For certain health problems, duplication 
or overlap is probably desirable, but such overlapping should 
result from planning rather than from accident. 

5. That any one college or department because of its eco- 
nomic resources (instructors’ training, equipment, library 
facilities, and so forth) may attempt to achieve the same 
objectives as other colleges but in an entirely different way. 


The general results from the inventories, the ways in which 
the results have been interpreted, instructional materials and 
procedures developed to meet certain health needs will be 
reported in separate publications by the American Council on 
Education. According to present plans, the first of these 
reports dealing with the results of the health inventories is to 
be published during the spring of 1942. 






Education and Women’s Needs 
By ROBERT G. FOSTER 


of the educational and vocational opportunities open 

to women, and a steadily increasing measure of their 
participation and achievement in many areas of human en- 
deavor, little has been done actually to understand and 
rationalize women’s basic needs and problems or their role 
in American culture. Nor has much been accomplished in 
building an educational program which would adequately 
prepare them for the part they play as women. 

What are the important situations every woman is called 
upon to meet? How does she meet them? Is she prepared to 
meet the vocational, economic, and civic problems confronting 
her? Does she find satisfaction and show resourcefulness in 
the conduct of her social, cultural, and recreational life and 
that of her family? Does she maintain sound health, physical 
and mental? Does she understand herself as a person and as 
a woman? Is she adequately carrying her role in life, whether 
she is married or single? To what extent has her education 
been helpful to her? 

These are some of the questions raised as a result of an 
intensive study of one hundred women graduates of American 
colleges who are actually meeting the exigencies of life after 
graduation from college. 

The report, which is to be published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press early in 1942, is addressed especially to educa- 
tors responsible for the higher education of women, in the 
belief that they are concerned with and will be interested in 
the present difficulties faced by college women in their per- 
sonal and social life, and the extent to which the women 
studied believed that their education had prepared them to 
meet such difficulties. 


Tort the twentieth century has seen a wide extension 
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These questions are raised in order to focus the results of 
the study more immediately and concretely upon the issues 
that seem to be emerging in women’s education, in view of 
the larger responsibilities which women must inevitably carry 
in American society and for which educational programs must 
in future make more deliberate provision. 

The college graduates who made this study possible by 
their cooperation in supplying data were in return offered con- 
sultation service. The preparations for research, therefore, 
entailed the establishment of the Advisory Service for College 
Women at the Merrill-Palmer School, and making it known 
to those it was meant to serve. 

Complete case histories are the source of the data for the 
major research study undertaken. Aside from a few auto- 
biographical sketches, medical examinations, and objective 
tests, the data for the histories were obtained largely through 
interviews which continued over a period of three to four 
years. 

The criteria of selection were the educational level attained 
and the date of graduation, marital status, college from which 
the woman was graduated, and willingness to cooperate in the 
research. The educational requirement was that the indi- 
vidual should hold a bachelor’s degree granted after 1920 by 
a recognized college or university. Seventy-eight per cent of 
the women were married and 22 per cent were single. 
Seventy-five per cent graduated from coeducational colleges 
and 25 per cent from women’s colleges, these figures being set 
somewhat arbitrarily by the investigators. The group should 
be considered a superior one in that their incomes ranged 
from $1,200 to $50,000 annually. The median varied from 
$2,810 for the graduates of coeducational colleges to $3,800 
for the graduates of women’s colleges. According to intelli- 
gence tests given, 60 per cent of the women scored above the 
75th percentile for college women. According to the person- 
ality tests administered, the group showed average adjust- 
ment. 
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PROBLEMS WHICH WOMEN FACE AFTER GRADUATION FROM 
COLLEGE 


Since the main purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine the range and types of problems confronting women 
after graduation from college, a thorough analysis was made 
of these situations. Three generalizations were found to be 
true with reference to these data. 

First, the woman who has no problem does not exist. All 
women have difficulty in meeting the normal life situations 
which confront them in the course of their development. 

Second, situations which are difficult to meet in the pre- 
college years of their life, especially those concerning person- 
ality and human relations, tend to remain the source of 
problems in later years. 

Third, both in range and frequency there were more prob- 
lems after graduation from college than at any time before. 
Married women, who are in the majority, have to meet many 
new situations and have a wider range of problems than do 
single women. The fifteen major categories of problems 
arising after graduation, reported by 78 married women and 
22 unmarried women, are tabulated below. 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Type of problem married single 

women women 

PE ¢ cc cbedincentahenans 98 100 
NLS 5st ds stakes eed see 97 95 
ities nnibals ae diendnieienie Sata aiivid 96 100 
I 56 nk as cle eta ele 89 — 
Relations with associates.......... 88 100 
TES canine eure arb’ 84 86 
er re 82 — 
Relations with relatives.......... 80 77 
EE oc og wee takes seen 78 — 
Ns ee Pe eAR ce riwdvectdodes 74 73 
RN. Ss udidintekiintatneed « 60 — 
a Oe il ae all 56 59 
PA. 8 (ede ens coswedeceean en 52 50 
ee ee re 34 91 


IS hah del eBid a ais edait 20 36 
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Although within each of these problem categories there are 
numerous specific types of situations which indicate the kinds 
of difficulties with which these women were confronted and 
for which, in most cases, they seem to have derived little 
benefit from their college experience as an aid to their meeting 
these situations adequately, space limitations make it im- 
possible to discuss them more than briefly. 

The personality problems were primarily those of shyness, 
sensitivity, and nervous tension. The chief financial problems 
were insufficient income, difficulty of living within one’s in- 
come, lack of money as a limiting factor in recreational and 
social activities. The health difficulties were symptomatic 
and undiagnosed conditions such as constant headache, chronic 
fatigue, malnutrition, poor posture, backache, insomnia, dis- 
turbances of the respiratory system, disturbances of the nerv- 
ous system and sense organs, including eye strain, nervous 
tension, and ear infections, and involvements related to 
pregnancy, childbearing, and the genito-urinary system. The 
chief source of conflict between husbands and wives was 
struggle for domination, adjustment to sex, financial contro- 
versies, and adjustments to differences in personal habits and 
cultural backgrounds. The most frequent problems in rela- 
tions with associates—and this included both college and 
postcollege experience—were conflict with teachers, instruc- 
tors, and professors, relations with boys and men, difficult 
relations with other adults (such as vocational associates and 
superiors), and attitudes toward and about people which 
made for a difficult adjustment. The chief recreational prob- 
lems included the necessity for limiting recreation because of 
lack of money, difference in recreational interests of husband 
and wife, and lack of opportunity for participation in social 
and recreational activities. The chief problems related to 
housekeeping were dislike of household tasks, lack of skill in 
carrying on housekeeping activities, and difficulties with house- 
hold help. Relations with relatives continued to offer many 
difficulties of which adjustment to parental domination, revolt 
against and break from the family, and a continuing attempt to 
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establish adult relationships with relatives were the most im- 
portant. The chief problems which these women were having 
with their children were much the same as the types of prob- 
lems they reported in relation to their own parents during 
their childhood; they are parental overprotection and domina- 
tion of children, lack of knowledge about child care and train- 
ing, and difficulty with many kinds of general behavior 
problems. 

Crises loomed large in the lives of these women throughout 
the entire span of their development. The important ones 
were death, critical illnesses and accidents, relationships with 
family members, school relationships and premarital and 
adult-marital relationships, including pregnancy and child- 
bearing. The types of problems most predominant in the 
women’s relations to their parents-in-law were of two kinds, 
the first largely a parent-child problem manifesting itself at 
an adult level and the other a competitive relationship between 
the in-laws for the recognition and approval of the son or 
daughter. There are four outstanding difficulties encountered 
in the area of sex adjustment: unfavorable attitudes toward 
and about sex, lack of adequate sex education throughout 
development, conflict over courtship practices, and difficulty 
with sex adjustment in marriage. There were two important 
types of conflict over religious philosophy: one was conflict 
over religious practices of the family in which the woman 
grew up—which in most cases persisted throughout their de- 
velopment—and in later life particularly there was consider- 
able conflict within herself over changing religious values. 
The vocational problems most predominant were family in- 
terference in the choice of a vocation, lack of adequate voca- 
tional guidance, difficulty in getting along with associates and 
superiors on the job, and a feeling of lack of vocational 
preparation and training. The three predominant problems 
related to formal schooling were difficulty with subjects, fear 
of examinations and reciting in class, and difficulty in getting 
along with teachers and instructors. These problems, of 
course, appeared prior to graduation from college. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


An investigation of this sort throws considerable light on 
the actual life situations which confront women prior to, 
during, and after their graduation from college, and although 
it in no way gives the basis for judging the adequacy of the 
program for any specific institution, it does bring out in bold 
relief the nature of the wide range of problems which con- 
front women throughout the course of their development and 
for which they seem to have been inadequately prepared. 
Whether, in many instances, these are situations which the 
school program can remedy is an open question. Certainly 
the type of instruction offered in the curricula of many in- 
stitutions would have no relationship whatsoever to the actual 
life experiences of this group of women. Some educators may 
argue that preparation for meeting such personal problems is 
not the function of an institution of higher learning, but that 
such preparation is the province of elementary and high 
schools as well as of parents. If the school is not concerned 
with these real, predictable, and almost inevitable situations 
which most women are called upon to meet, the question must 
be asked: ““Whose function and responsibility is it?” If, in 
the last analysis, the responsibility is pushed back to the 
parents and the home, then a second question must be asked: 
‘Whose responsibility may it be to educate parents to do a 
more adequate job?” 

Probably the most important conclusion from this study is 
that educators of these women at the college level and 
throughout elementary and secondary school experience, as 
well as their parents, had almost completely ignored the 
evident need of women to have preparation for the certain 
inevitabilities of life. This point is borne out by case history 
after case history, none of which can be incorporated in this 
brief résumé. In most cases the elementary school was a 
satisfying experience, the secondary school completely ignored 
the women’s real problems of adolescence, and the college 
seemed oftentimes quite unconcerned with their basic needs and 
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problems. Whether institutions of higher learning knew the 
really important developments that would later occur in the 
lives of these women and failed to take action, or whether 
they were actually unaware of them, would be difficult to say. 
But there is no doubt that little if anything was done by edu- 
cation to prepare these women realistically for the exigencies 
of life that were known to lie ahead of them. 

A study of the lives of these one hundred women focusses 
attention upon the following aspects of their college expe- 
rience: 

1. The instructors and professors seemed to have been 
employed on the basis of their interest in course content some- 
what to the exclusion of their teaching abilities and interest in 
the student as a person. There is constant indication that 
young assistants more concerned with getting their own gradu- 
ate work completed, or professors absorbed with research and 
subject matter, were for the most part the instructors of these 
women. The question one must ask is whether or not the 
whole problem of the selection and training of college teachers 
does not need much more careful scrutiny. 

2. The counseling or advisory services for students which 
were closely tied up with administration or related to psy- 
chiatric and academic departments did not as a rule meet the 
needs of these women. On the whole, the women who obtained 
the most help with their social, emotional, and academic prob- 
lems turned to faculty members outside the usual counseling 
setup. In addition to this failure to gain from the regular 
services there was apparently little coordination between 
health, nutrition, recreation, physical education, academic, 
and other facilities. The result was that the student received 
piecemeal or poor service when she did try to use the regular 
counseling setup. 

3. There was evident some failure in the organization of 
the curriculum in meeting the needs of these women. The 
liberal arts students, in many cases, were unable to operate 
successfully on a job or in their personal or family life without 
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further graduate study or supplementary courses and informal 
adult education. The so-called broad liberal arts curriculum 
seemed not broad at all when viewed in relation to women’s 
life needs, and neither did the practical arts and science cur- 
ricula seem to be broad or practical when measured by this 
same criterion. There is evident need for consideration of a 
curriculum organized and designed to help young women meet 
the kinds of problem situations revealed by this investigation. 

4. Some attention could be given to the rigidity of course 
offerings and sequence. Departmental isolation and the lack | 
of functional relationship between course offerings seemed 
to be a handicap to many of these women. Because the 
systems in which they were educated seemed more or less 
crystallized and unyielding, these women were not able to 
pursue their college work with any degree of certainty that 
it would contribute to a more effective approach to the life 
they lived during college and subsequent thereto. This raises 
the obvious question as to how far, particularly in coeduca- 
tional universities, the curriculum is designed to help young 
women meet the kinds of problem situations which are pre- 
dictable and inevitable in their lives. 

5. For most of the women their freshman year in college 
was their most difficult year. It was the first break from 
dependence upon their family, teachers were impersonal, study 
habits were inefficient, and actual course work was difficult. 
There was much anxiety over the possibility of failure, result- 
ing in minor physical and emotional upsets. Social adjust- 
ments in relation to men and dating, sorority, and other expe- 
riences brought both satisfaction and frustration. The ques- 
tion here is to what extent might the entering college student 
be helped to make a more adequate transition from her home 
and high school to an institution of higher learning? 

6. There would seem to be need for re-examination of what 
schools offer at different periods of an individual’s life. These 
women gave evidence of a need for repetition of education 
on the same subject at different times. One should not infer 
that the school can anticipate all the experiences in the life 
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of an individual but it can educate in terms of known, usual 
life situations common to all women and can make a greater 
| effort to embody these in their curricula in a much broader 
way. 

7. Alumnae seem to have few, if any, educational contacts 
after graduation from college and thus are sometimes a barrier 
to progressive change in their own institutions. They seem 
unwilling to see education in any form other than the form 
they knew. Aan illustration of this point is that of the young 
couple who recounted with great delight their achievement in 
building the most modern of modern houses, filled with all the 
latest gadgets, and at the same time boasted that their son 
was attending the same school, sitting in the same seat, under 
the same teacher, in the same course that his father had. 

8. Women’s colleges seem to have a much more definite 
philosophy for the education of women than do coeducational 
institutions. ‘This raises the question as to whether or not 
every institution of higher learning offering a curriculum for 
women should not undertake to formulate its philosophy and 
program in terms of women’s needs in our particular culture. 

With reference to specific fields of knowledge, questions are 
constantly raised as to whether the arts and sciences which are 
-supposed to contribute to good mental hygiene and personality 
development function adequately. In most cases for these 
women it did not. The majority of the women had little 
skill or experience in handling the usual household demands 
of postcollege days and practically no opportunity to acquire 
this throughout their college careers. The fields of knowledge 
which should have contributed to the woman’s achievement of 
understanding and competence in handling her developing sex 
life failed miserably. The great majority of the women 
graduated without having any competent training in the field 
of human biology and the related fields of personal hygiene 
connected with this. Even the courses which were supposed 
to equip a woman for a vocation were, in many cases, imprac- 
tical and sometimes a handicap when she found a position. 
The courses designed to give her competence and understand- 
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ing of the personal and socio-economic problems of life seemed 
to have failed completely. Courses in economic theory 
apparently contributed little to her competence in handling 
problems of contemporary economics even of so simple and 
practical a nature as consumer buying and personal budgetary 
matters. 

These apparent criticisms are not directed at all institutions 
of higher learning nor are all of them applicable to any par- 
ticular institution. As far as this study is concerned, however, 
the final and inevitable fact which must be faced—if these 
data are viewed with any degree of objectivity—is that for 
this group of women coming from a high socio-economic level, 
attending the best colleges and universities in the country, and 
achieving an academic standing above average, there is far 
too little correlation between what they learned in college 
and the situations of everyday life which they faced after 
leaving college. Whatever role college played in their lives, 
it did not give them better preparation for meeting the inevi- 
table and predictable problems which most women encounter. 











Trends in Federal Subsidy of Rural 
Education 
By SPENCER STOKER 


URAL needs received increased recognition after depres- 
sion conditions forced attention to distressed areas and 
populations. As a result, many federal works projects 

such as the extensive construction and improvement of farm- 
to-market roads, rural electrification and irrigation works, and 
rural sanitation projects have contributed to a permanent bet- 
terment of social and economic conditions in rural areas. In 
rural reconstruction measures human values as well as natural 
resources have been considered. 

Education to stimulate desire for a better standard of living 
is highly important in any program of social reconstruction 
of rural society. Rural schools, which are responsible for the 
early education of more than half of the nation’s population, 
are in general greatly inferior to urban schools in housing, 
equipment, staff, term, and curriculum. The rural educational 
level is correspondingly low. Studies of rural families on 
relief during the recent depression disclosed that, while there 
was a wide difference in educational attainments of heads 
of families according to race and to geographical areas, in 
general heads of rural relief families were on a low educa- 
tional level; less than 4 per cent were high school graduates, 
and only about 35 per cent had as much as a grammar school 
education. While education is not the determining factor in 
rural relief problems, the studies are significant in calling 
attention to the low educational level in rural areas.* ““Oppor- 
tunity to attend school, adaptability of school to meet the 
needs of youth, and ability of the youth to profit by training 


2T. C. McCormick, Comparative Study of Rural Relief and Non-Relief 
Households, Works Progress Administration, Research Monograph II (1935), 
pp. 32-33, etc.; C. C. Zimmerman and N. L. Whetton, Rural Families on Relief, 
Works Progress Administration, Research Monograph XVII (1938), p. xxiv, etc. 
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are all involved” in the ultimate solution “‘of the vicious circle 
of poverty and low educational standards in rural areas.’” 

Federal relief programs recognized the educational needs 
of the rural population of the nation. For the first time in 
the history of public education in the United States, the federal 
government in the school year 1933-34 advanced funds directly 
to individual schools and to individuals employed in educa- 
tional work. In the fall of 1933 nearly 2,000 rural schools 
in 24 states failed to open; 715 others were expected to run 
less than three months, and average rural salaries had dropped 
about 18 per cent under the 1930 level.* Among the emergency 
relief measures was the appropriation of funds to enable rural 
schools throughout the nation to remain open. In 1933-34 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration allotted $14,- 
878,385 for rural school relief,* and in the following year an 
additional $6,922,537 for the same purpose.° 

In 1932, because of inadequate school facilities, about 
2,700,000 pupils attended school in temporary or condemned 
buildings or were in school only part time. In view of the 
need evidenced by this condition, there was extensive school 
building and remodeling with federal assistance. In 1939 it 
was estimated that the Public Works Administration had 
aided in approximately 70 per cent of all school construction 
carried on since 1933. A report of the Work Projects 
Administration program, June 1940, states as the achieve- 
ment in educational building through WPA operations the con- 
struction of 4,000 new buildings and 1,500 additions and the 
renovating or modernizing of 27,800 buildings. A substan- 
tial amount of this building and improvement has been in 
rural areas, where the need has been long-standing and where 


*Bruce L. Melvin, Rural Youth on Relief, Works Progress Administration, 
Research Monograph XI (1937), p. 34. 

*U. S. Office of Education, The Deepening Crisis in Education, Leaflet No. 44 
(1933), pp. 4-6. 

“Timon Covert, Federal Grants for Education, 1933-1934, U. S. Office of 
Education, Leaflet No. 45, p. 11. 

* Timon Covert, Federal Aid for Education, 1934-1935, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Circular No. 162, p. 11. 
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roads built or improved with federal aid stimulated an interest 
in abandoning one- and two-teacher schools and building larger 
schools. According to a report of 1939, by providing assist- 
ance for the construction of 791 consolidated schools through- 
out the nation, PWA eliminated 1,582 obsolete structures. 
Federal assistance was valuable in more than in loans and 
grants of money, for pwaA legal and financial experts in some 
instances helped to simplify the process of forming new dis- 
tricts and to develop new methods of borrowing funds and 
marketing bonds.° 

New and improved wPaA financed roads have helped much 
in furthering rural educational opportunities. Of the 470,000 
miles of highways, roads, and streets completed by WPA 
workers from the beginning of the program through 1939, 
412,000 miles represented work done in improving rural 
roads, making schools, medical centers, shops, markets, and 
other services more accessible to hundreds of thousands of 
farm families. In a few instances WPA has made allotments 
for school busses for rural areas. New educational facilities 
and transportation improvement in rural areas have in turn 
resulted in increased enrollments of school children and in 
helping to make the centralized school a community center 
for adult life in the evening.’ 

One serious problem of the depression period was that of 
idle youth. It was held that as late as 1935 a reasonable 
estimate of unemployed and out-of-school youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25 was 5,000,000 (one-fourth of the total 
youth population of the nation in this age bracket), and that 
3,000,000 of these were on relief. About 40 per cent of those 
on relief were farm and village youth.* As a first step in 
meeting the problem of unemployed youth, President Roose- 


® Public Works Administration, America Builds: The Record of PW A (1939), 
pp. 8, 127-34; Report of the Progress of the WPA Program, June 30, 1940, p. 69. 

*Report of the Progress of the WPA Program, June 30, 1940, p. 8, ete.; 
America Builds: The Record of PWA, pp. 131-32, 134, 185. 

® National Youth Administration, Facing the Problem of Youth: The Work 
and Objectives of NYA (1936), p. 5. 
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velt created the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1933. By 
June 1940, about 3,000,000 young men had been enrolled in 
the ccc. During the fiscal year 1940 there were 1,500 ccc 
camps in constant operation with an average of 272,000 
enrollees. In that year, as previously, the number of appli- 
cants considerably exceeded the number of vacancies, especially 
in states with a large rural population.’ Since probably about 
50 per cent of the men enrolled in ccc come from rural homes 
and probably a large proportion of these return to farms, 
whatever educational or cultural advantages the Corps offers 
serve in large measure to raise the standards of rural society.*° 

Both vocational and educational benefits have been signifi- 
cant. The ccc educational program is practical in nature, 
based on the principle that enrollees should “return to the 
normal work-a-day world, citizens better equipped mentally 
and morally for their duties as such and with a better knowl- 
edge of the government under which they live and of all that 
government means.” To this end it works toward the removal 
of illiteracy, the correction of common school deficiencies, 
training on work projects, vocational instruction, cultural and 
general education, avocational and leisure-time training, char- 
acter and citizenship development, and job placement. 

While study is not mandatory, a large number of ccc 
enrollees take advantage of the formal instruction offered. 
The elimination of illiteracy is a recognized objective; surveys 
have shown that about 3 per cent of the men are illiterate 
when they enroll and that about 40 per cent have not com- 
pleted the elementary grades. Reading, writing, spelling, and 
methods of simple arithmetic are among the phases of learning 
in which instruction is offered in a general program of self- 
development and social education. In 1937 about 50 per cent 
of the ccc companies were offering agricultural education. 


* First Annual Report of the Federal Security Administrator, 1940 (1941), 
pp. 11-15. 

* Melvin, Rural Youth on Relief, p. 53; U. S. Office of Education, C.C.C. 
Camp Education: Guidance and Recreational Phases, Bulletin 1937, No. 19, 
p. 6. 
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In that year more than 63,905 enrollees were taught to read 
and write; more than 550,000 were instructed in elementary 
school subjects, and about 350,000 in secondary school 
subjects. In addition some 52,000 youth in the Corps were 
assisted in taking college courses. During an average month 
of the fiscal year of 1940, 37 per cent of the enrollees studied 
in camp academic subjects ranging from elementary reading 
and writing to advanced subjects on a college level; an average 
of 15,000 took correspondence courses. By the end of the 
year, approximately 5,000 enrollees had been granted eighth- 
grade certificates, and 1,000 had been granted high school 
diplomas.* 

In June 1935 the National Youth Administration was 
created as a second step in aiding the 5,000,000 out-of-school 
and unemployed youth. Its functions, as stated by its policy- 
forming committee, were to provide funds for the part-time 
employment of needy students between the ages of 16 and 25 
years to enable them to continue their education; to give needy 
young people between the ages of 18 and 25 part-time employ- 
ment on work projects which would be of benefit to them and 
to the communities in which they lived; to aid in the develop- 
ment of counseling, job training, and placement services for 
youth; and to encourage constructive leisure-time interests for 
youth.”* Beginning with an allotment of $43,806,268 for the 
fiscal year ending June 1936, the appropriations were increased 
each succeeding year, with one exception (1937-38), through 
the fiscal year 1940-41, totaling in that year $148,424,375." 

Apparently there are few statistics indicating the proportion 
in which rural youth have shared in the benefits of the NYA 
program as compared with urban youth. Various studies and 
reports have called attention to the limitations of the program 


"C.C.C. Camp Education: Guidance and Recreational Phases, pp. 3-4; 
Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1940, pp. 79, 83; First Annual Report of the Federal 
Security Administrator, p. 28. 

NYA, Facing the Problem of Youth, p. 8. 

* Monthly Labor Review, LIT (May 1941), 1190. 
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in its aid to youth in rural areas. National Youth Adminis- 
tration vocational placement bureaus, located in cities, and 
NYA apprentice training services have been apparently of small 
service to rural youth.** National Youth Administration work 
projects, too, have been in general better suited to urban areas 
than to rural areas and consequently have offered employment 
to a much greater number of urban youth than rural youth. 
In 1936 rural youth numbered only 20.5 per cent of the total 
youth employed on NYA projects, though the rural youth 
population of the country is approximately half the total 
youth population, and 40 per cent of the youth on relief in 
1935 were from farms and villages. Yet in spite of its limita- 
tions the NYA has helped many young people in rural areas. 
Many thousands of out-of-school rural boys and girls have 
been aided with work on such NYA projects as county library 
projects, traffic checks and control, and investigation of local 
and state governmental records; NYA workshops too have 
proved particularly well adapted to rural sections where 
schools need classroom, library, and playground equipment 
which can be easily made. Schools in many rural communities 
have profited by equipment made in NYA workshops. 

Rural students have shared also in the general federal 
appropriation for NYA assistance to needy students, the first 
instance in the history of the nation in which the national 
government has aided needy youth to work their way through 
school. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, federal 
allotments for this purpose for all students, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college, was $27,918,154." No statistics are 
available to show the proportion of rural and urban students 
who have shared in the benefits of the NYA student work pro- 
gram from year to year; but in 1936-37 distinctly rural 
counties (counties with no incorporated place of 2,500 or 
more), which contained 12.9 per cent of the rural population, 
received a total of 18.4 per cent of NYA expenditure for stu- 


* Melvin, Rural Youth on Relief, pp. 63-64. 
* Monthly Labor Review, LII (May 1941), 1191. 
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dent aid. In contrast, highly urban counties (counties having 
incorporated places of 25,000 and more), which in 1930 con- 
tained 56.8 per cent of the nation’s population, received only 
45.1 per cent of NYA expenditure for student aid.” 

In 1937, as a new feature of the NYA program, residential 
vocational training projects were initiated to meet the difh- 
culty of providing work for youth living in sparsely populated 
rural sections. It was believed that through the development 
of residential units improved supervision and more useful and 
efficient work was possible. At first the program was espe- 
cially designed for the benefit of youth from tenant or low- 
income farm families that were receiving some kind of public 
assistance. Young people, most of whom had less than a 
high school education, enrolled in special agricultural training 
and homemaking courses of an elementary nature in state 
agricultural schools and colleges. The program was designed 
as a “learn while you earn” program conducted in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture and various state agricul- 
tural schools and colleges. By December 1937 residential 
vocational training projects were in operation at forty educa- 
tional institutions in ten states, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 3,300 students. By December 1940 there were 
approximately 600 Nya resident projects in 45 states, employ- 
ing 30,000 young men and women.” Since the beginning of 
the projects a number have been developed for urban youth. 

One phase of the work of the Division of Education Proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration was the attack on 
illiteracy in the adult population of the nation. Mention has 
been made of achievement in this respect in CCC camps. Also 
under the direction of the Works Progress Administration, 
teachers have gone into rural counties and remote mountain 
valleys, as well as into city slums, holding classes in public 
schools, churches, farmhouses, and mountain shacks. Adults 


* Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey, The National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 13 (1938), p. 32. 

* Report on Progress of the Works Program, December 1937, p. 67; Monthly 
Labor Review, LII (May 1941), 1194. 
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from 16 to 82 years of age, who could neither read nor 
write, have enrolled. Sometimes the entire family, including 
grandparents, learned together in the same class. One class 
of thirteen in a southern rural community was composed of 
the members of only one family—father, mother, and eleven 
children, none of them able to read or write. Bare instruc- 
tion in reading and writing has not been the sole aim of these 
adult education classes. Farm women have been given prac- 
tical instruction in gardening, canning, care of dairy products, 
poultry raising, marketing, landscaping, sanitation, child train- 
ing—in all phases of practical experience through which they 
might rise to higher standards of daily living.** 

A development in adult education serving rural and low- 
income groups has been the correspondence instruction offered 
under the Works Progress Administration. In 1937 wpa 
correspondence instruction was reported for fifteen states. 
Under the WPA program correspondence instruction is avail- 
able to adults on relief, adults who are unable financially to 
take advantage of existing educational facilities, and “children 
of high school age, resident in isolated regions, who are unable 
to attend any high school.” Courses are constructed to meet 
the needs of those who enroll, limited only by the medium of 
instruction and by the nature of the college cooperating as 
sponsor, if the course is developed through college sponsor- 
ship. Package libraries are issued to students in remote 
geographical areas by arrangements made through the library 
extension services. No state limits are recognized in extend- 
ing WPA correspondence courses to students.”® 

Other educational services have been rendered rural com- 
munities through federal support. In 1937, under the wPa 
program 2,000 traveling libraries of books and magazines 


* Maris M. Proffitt, Adult Education, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 2 
(1937), pp. 24 ff.; Doak S. Campbell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey, 
Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administration, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Staff Study No. 14 (1939), pp. 4-5, 63-86. 

* Campbell, Bair, and Harvey, Educational Activities of the Works Progress 
Administration, pp. 120-27. 
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were said to have been carried to sparsely settled areas by 
bookmobiles, on horseback and muleback, and by rowboat to 
persons in isolated areas.*? The federal theater, art, and 
music projects have also offered cultural experiences to some 
of the thousands of persons who have had little or no oppor- 
tunity in these fields, and federal recreation projects have 
contributed to the cultural development of rural communities, 
though to a less extent than of urban communities.”* 

All these developments are more significant in indicating a 
trend of social planning than in actual achievement. Social 
planning measures, local, state, and national, are based today 
as never before on the principle of equalization of oppor- 
tunity and goods. The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933, clearly postulating financial need as a basis of grants 
of aid, was probably the first federal act openly recognizing 
equalization as a function of federal aid. Later acts have 
reasserted this function. Though federal taxation of the 
country as a whole for the benefit of distressed or under- 
privileged sections or classes is a strongly questioned issue, 
equalization will in all probability become an increasingly 
recognized federal function. 

In effect the principle of equalization was recognized in 
federal aid before the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 
Earlier federal funds appropriated for agricultural develop- 
ment and agricultural education were in general a recognition 
of the principle; recent trends in the interest of rural welfare 
—material and cultural—only point to a growing recognition 
of the principle of equalization by federal appropriations. 

Beginning with the Morrill Act of 1862 providing for the 
sale of federal lands to establish state colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, agricultural education in the several states 
of the nation has had the special support of federal aid. 
Through later acts the land grants were supplemented by cash 
grants, which under the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 amounted 


* Report on Progress of the Works Program, June 1937, p. 61. 
" Ibid., pp. 51-54; Community Recreation Programs: A Study of WPA 
Recreation Projects (February 1940), pp. 13-17. 
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to $70,000 for each state. In addition the Bankhead-Jones 
Act provided for appropriations increasing to the amount of 
$1,500,000 in 1939 to be distributed among states according 
to the proportion of rural population.” 

With the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 federal 
aid was made available for the establishment and maintenance 
of public school agricultural education below college level to 
meet the needs of youth 14 years of age or older engaged in 
farming or preparing to engage in farming. So far as its 
provisions for agricultural education are concerned, the act 
provided for earning while learning, for part-time instruction 
of the out-of-school farm boy, and for the evening instruction 
of adult farmers. Minimum grants were given each state; 
other funds were to be matched. Subsequent acts supple- 
mented the appropriations for education in vocational agri- 
culture, the last being the George-Deen Act of 1936. Under 
the terms of the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen acts, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938 the following federal 
funds were distributed to the states and territories in propor- 
tion to their farm or rural population: $7,126,054 for agricul- 
tural education; $4,048,825 for home economics education. 
Rural education further profited by funds appropriated under 
these acts for teacher training. Such funds amounted to 
$2,168,858 for the training of teachers in occupations, trades, 
and industries, as well as in agriculture and home economics.” 

Agricultural extension work carried on by the cooperation 
of agricultural colleges and the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the development of rural people has been 
encouraged by federal appropriations since an act of 1914 
(the Smith-Lever Act), beginning with flat grants of aid of 
$10,000 for each state in 1914. The same act provided addi- 
tional sums increasing yearly for eight years to the ultimate 
sum of $4,100,000, to be distributed among the states in pro- 
portion to the rural population and to be matched by state 


* Timon Covert, Federal Funds for Education, 1937-1938, U. S. Office of 
Education, Leaflet No. 54, pp. 2-4. 
* Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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and local funds. A later act provided a further flat grant 
of $20,000 for each state and $500,000 to be distributed to 
the forty-eight states and the Territory of Hawaii on the 
basis of rural population, the amounts distributed to be 
matched. The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 further author- 
ized an additional $8,000,000, to be increased annually by 
$1,000,000 to the ultimate amount of $12,000,000. This, 
with the exception of a flat grant of $20,000 for each state or 
territory, is allocated on the basis of farm population, without 
the requirement of matching funds. A report of the Office 
of Education for 1937-38 shows that for the fiscal year 1938 
the federal expenditure for agricultural extension work was 
$17,540,623.* 

Through its Agricultural Education Service the United 
States Office of Education assists state supervisors of agricul- 
tural education in developing farmer training programs for 
all day students, farm youth, and adult farmers; in training 
teachers; and in developing courses in agricultural education 
offered in summer sessions, evening schools, and part-time 
classes.** In cooperation with the agricultural education pro- 
gram carried on in rural high schools to develop leadership 
in farming communities the Office of Education sponsors a 
national organization of boys studying vocational agriculture 
in public secondary schools and conducts leadership training 
schools for its oficers and members. The Future Farmers of 
America, organized by the Office of Education in 1928, had 
in 1939 a membership of approximately 227,500.” 

In addition to the financial assistance provided in the acts 
mentioned above, the federal government also aids in the 
education of farmers through federal support of agricultural 
experiment stations. Since 1887 federal funds have been 
regularly appropriated for research in agriculture, beginning 


™ Ibid., pp. 7-9. 

* Handbook and Directory of the United States Office of Education, 1939, 
p. 20. 

* Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940, p. 42. 
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with flat grants of $15,000 a year to each state under the 
Hatch Act of 1887 and increasing under subsequent acts to 
$90,000 a year in 1925. In 1935 the Bankhead-Jones Act 
provided an increase of $600,000 annually for agricultural 
experiment stations until the amount appropriated reached 
$3,000,000 (1941). This fund is apportioned to the forty- 
eight states and the territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico according to the proportion of rural population, the 
federal grant to be matched.” 

Back of all this legislation has been the feeling not only that 
agricultural welfare serves the interest of the nation at large, 
but that equalization of opportunity is due rural areas. In 
the period following 1917 when efforts were made on the one 
hand to increase federal assistance for agricultural education 
and on the other to abolish or to modify special acts providing 
for this assistance, arguments for continuance and increase 
were advanced on the basis of need, in general as it affected 
the nation as a whole, and in particular with reference to rural 
population as a group. It was argued that federal support of 
agricultural education was necessary to enable future farmers 
to meet the changing conditions in agriculture and that the 
financial condition of rural people made imperative the grants 
of federal aid.* 

The cultural needs of rural people have been recognized in 
the developing program of agricultural extension work aided 
with federal funds. Commenting on this, a report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education pointed out: 


Agricultural extension work has developed progressively through 
three or more distinct phases. After a period of effort on increased 
farm production, emphasis shifted with the depression to problems of 
marketing and agricultural economics. In its present stage, the program 
is undergoing still another shift in the direction of greatly increased 
attention to the cultural needs of rural people. It now embraces a 


*™ Covert, Federal Funds for Education, 1937-1938, pp. 4-7. 

*Lloyd E. Blauch, Federal Cooperation in Agricultural Extension Work, 
Vocational Education, and Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1933, No. 15, pp. 141-42. 
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wide range of educational and recreational interests, including forums 
and public discussion groups, art, music, drama, and reading.”° 


To meet the cultural needs of rural America more is needed 
than the various phases of federal assistance discussed above 
provide. Under the present system of state support, educa- 
tional opportunity is dependent upon the ability of states, 
communities, and individuals to pay; and in this respect there 
is great inequality. Drainage of wealth into urban localities, 
the present organization of commerce and manufacturing, and 
other similar economic factors have enriched the city at the 
expense of rural areas. 

In the school year 1935-36 equal numbers of school children 
were in attendance in rural (town, village, and county) schools 
and in city schools. The average city child profited by an 
educational expenditure of $108 a child, the average rural 
child by an educational expenditure of $67. This inequality 
did not take into consideration, moreover, the rural children 
of school age who were being denied educational opportunities. 
In 1930, 810,000 children between the ages of 7 and 13, most 
of them in poor rural areas, were not attending school at all.*° 

School attendance and school maintenance have been deter- 
mined by local adult incomes and taxable resources. In rural 
areas the proportion of children of school age with reference 
to the supporting adult population greatly exceeds the propor- 
tion in urban areas, and adult incomes are lower. In 1930 the 
farm population of the United States was responsible for the 
education of 31 per cent of the children of school age, but in 
that year the farm income was only 9 per cent of the national 
income. In only one state did the income per child of farm 
population approximate the income per child of nonfarm 
population.** Investigation has shown that for the most part 
the poorer rural states, with low taxpaying ability, rank high 
in effort to provide for the support of schools, but because 


* Carleton B. Joeckel, Library Service, Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study No. 11 (1938), p. 48. 

” Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee (1938), p. 9. 

™ Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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of lack of taxable resources, educational opportunity is 
limited.*? The President’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
appointed in 1936 to study federal relationship to state 
and local conduct of education, reported that a defensible 
minimum educational standard could have been possible in 
Delaware in 1935 by the use of 34 per cent of its potential 
tax resources for public schools, in New York by the use of 
41 per cent, in California, by the use of 57 per cent, in North 
Carolina by the use of 231 per cent, in Georgia by the use of 
313 per cent, in Alabama by the use of 381 per cent, and in 
Mississippi by the use of 424 per cent. 

The Harrison-Thomas bill for federal aid to education is 
based on the assumption that a certain defensible minimum 
standard of educational opportunity for school children 
throughout the nation is a matter of national concern, and 
that a federal grant to schools distributed throughout the 
nation on the basis of educational need is a means both of 
equalizing educational opportunity and of equalizing state and 
local tax burdens for education. The bill, based on the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Education, would provide 
$300,000,000, “‘or so much thereof as is necessary,” to the 
states to provide educational facilities for children in defense 
areas and for the equalization of educational opportunities 
at the elementary and secondary school level, among and 
within the several states. A primary interest of the bill is 
equalization of opportunities for children in rural areas. 

Not more than 25 per cent of the fund appropriated would 
be used to provide schools in areas affected by defense indus- 
tries and activities; not more than 25 per cent would be used 
for construction and equipment of school buildings; and not 
more than 2 per cent would go for the expenses of state 


“Clarence Heer, Federal Aid and the Tax Problem, Advisory Committee on 
Education, Staff Study No. 4 (1939), p. 40; Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, 
and others, Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for Education, 
Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 5 (1939), pp. 12-13. 

™ Mort, Lawler, and others, Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal 
Aid for Education, p. 88. 
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departments of education. To be eligible for its portion of 
the federal appropriation a state could not, barring unusual 
circumstances, reduce the amount of state funds for education 
under the amount provided in 1941. The federal fund would 
be distributed on the basis of the states’ ‘‘need for additional 
funds,” such as the financial ability of a state, the number of 
children to be educated, the need for additional public school 
facilities, and the “need for additional or better qualified 
teachers, particularly in schools serving rural areas of low 
taxable resources.” ** 

Former measures involving federal aid for education have 
to a large extent required the matching of federal money with 
state or local funds. As a result they have failed to equalize 
opportunity for rural states and localities of poor taxable 
resources, with low ability to match funds. The Harrison- 
Thomas bill recognizes the fact that great centers have to 
some extent drained wealth from rural sections and that equal- 
ization of educational opportunity can be brought about only 
through federal action in collecting taxes in enriched areas 
and distributing part to impoverished, mainly rural, areas for 
improvement of inadequate school systems. If passed, the 
bill will be a significant forward step in social planning for 
equalization of educational opportunity throughout the nation. 


* Congressional Record, Vol. 87, Pt. 6, 77 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 3114-20. 
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The Fine Arts at the University of 
Iowa 
By EARL ENYEART HARPER 


University of Iowa under the following heads: (1) in- 

formal art education; (2) formal organization; (3) cul- 
tural and semiprofessional curricula. on the undergraduate 
level; and (4) graduate and professional education. 


I SHALL discuss education in the fine arts at the State 


INFORMAL ART EDUCATION ON THE CAMPUS 


Last year a distinguished educator making a survey of many 
educational institutions under the auspices of one of the well- 
known educational foundations challenged the writer to show 
how the liberal provisions for education in the fine arts at the 
University of lowa had affected the general artistic tone and 


climate of the campus. The question was not difficult to 
answer. 


THE THEATER 


It is generally known that the department of dramatic art 
at the University of Iowa has at its disposal one of the finest 
theaters in the United States. Each play produced by the 
department is presented at least five consecutive nights and 
at one matinee. It is quite usual for each performance to 
draw a capacity audience of five hundred. 

During each summer session of eight weeks, six plays are 
presented, besides two or three experimental productions of 
new plays. Each regular session of the university is featured 
by a series of at least five standard plays, an experimental 
series of plays presented for the first time on any stage, and 
many plays read or presented in a drawing room theater as 
projects for student writers, directors, and actors. 

Professional standards are maintained in casting, costum- 
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ing, setting, lighting, and managing each dramatic production 
in the theater, and the audience and reviewers are expectant 
and critical. 

The plays presented in the University Theater during the 
summer of 1941 were: 


When We Are Married by J. B. Priestley 

Little Clay Cart by King Shudraka 

George Washington Slept Here by Hart and Kaufman 
Flight to the West by Elmer Rice 

The Winter's Tale by William Shakespeare 

My Heart's in the Highlands by William Saroyan 


The community series already well under way for the pres- 
ent regular season includes the following plays: 


The Male Animal by James Thurber and Elliott Nugent 

Three Men on a Horse by John C. Holm and George 
Abbott 

Barbara Frietchie by Clyde Fitch 

Agamemnon by Aeschylus 

Mr. and Mrs. North by Owen David 

Skylark by Samson Raphaelson 


ART 


There are four centers where exhibitions of graphic and 
plastic art are regularly hung on the Iowa campus. Continu- 
ous exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, etchings, lithographs, 
and industrial art designs by established artists and by under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional students are hung in 
the halls and in the auditorium of the Art Building. Art 
exhibitions of somewhat more popular type are hung on the 
walls of the lounge of the Iowa Union. 

Imported art exhibitions are presented on an average of 
once a month in the exhibition lounge of the Art Building, and 
each of these is opened with a popular Sunday afternoon 
lecture by a faculty member. 
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In the course of each year, many thousands of people throng 
these various exhibitions, read the catalogues, hear the lec- 
tures, and occasionally make purchases. 

A list of the recognized artists whose paintings, etchings, 
lithographs, and sculptured works are shown each year, 
together with those who visit the university for lectures, 
demonstrations, and conferences, would be a veritable ‘‘Who’s 
Who in Art.” Among these Grant Wood, Jean Charlot, 
Fletcher Martin, Emil Ganso, Philip Guston, and Donald 


Mattison have served or are serving as regular faculty 
members. 


MUSIC 


The Iowa University Symphony Orchestra of 110 pieces 
has as the nucleus of its organization many of the members 
of the faculty of the department of music. About these are 
grouped many graduate and professional students, some of 
whom have had experience as members of professional sym- 
phony orchestras. Finally, there are brought into the organ- 
ization talented undergraduate students, most of whom have 
had extensive experience and training in the high schools of 
lowa and adjoining states. 

This orchestra is subjected to professional discipline and 
over a period of years, in spite of changing personnel, has 
attained a very high degree of competence. It reads at sight 
with ease and accuracy, and it is not necessary for the con- 
ductor to be lenient in selecting the repertoire for public con- 
certs. The symphonies of Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
Sibelius, Mahler, Bruckner, and contemporary composers of 
interest and significance are played. 

The orchestra presents six concerts each year on the campus 
before large and representative audiences. Each of the con- 
certs is broadcast by the radio station of the university. In 
addition, this university organization plays three or more full 
symphony concerts off the campus each year, plays accompani- 
ments for the University Chorus in such productions as the 
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Damnation of Faust by Berlioz, the Requiem by Verdi, and 
Christus by Franz Liszt, and reads many compositions not 
presented in public, including many in manuscript form. 

The very fact that an orchestra of this size and ability is 
maintained year after year on a university campus implies 
innumerable smaller ensemble concerts and solo recitals, which 
together with faculty recitals and a University Concert Course 
create a musical atmosphere on the Iowa campus which is 
genuinely noteworthy. 


In discussing the public presentations of the departments of 
the School of Fine Arts, I have used the term “informal 
education.” What I mean is quite obvious. Every admin- 
istrator, instructor, and student on the lowa campus, and a 
very extensive public besides, receives the impact and benefit 
of the educational program in the fine arts. The discussions 
and debates which follow every presentation in the theater, 
concert hall, or art galleries provide educational experience 
of vital significance. Every review or criticism written by 
student reporters for the university daily paper has educa- 
tional value not only for those who write but for those who 
read and discuss the printed word. Occasionally experienced 
professional writers and critics are interested enough to attend 
the dramas, concerts, recitals, and exhibitions at the Univer- 
sity of lowa and write their impressions for publication in 
newspapers and magazines of national circulation. 


THE FORMAL ORGANIZATION 


The School of Fine Arts at the State University of Iowa 
was organized in 1929 and includes the departments of art, 
dramatic art, and music. It is a unit of the College of Liberal 
Arts, headed by a director who is responsible to the dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts in all academic and curricular 
matters, and to the general administration of the university 
for the development of the fine arts campus, with its build- 
ings, equipment, and physical maintenance. 

The fine arts campus is thirty acres in extent and lies on 
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the west bank of the Iowa River. An Art Building has been 
erected, and a Dramatic Arts Building, with additions being 
made at the present moment, is somewhat more than half 
completed. A Music Building, outdoor amphitheater, and 
possibly a university auditorium are planned for the future. 
At the moment entirely adequate provisions are made for the 
housing of the department of music on the east campus of 
the university. 

The departments of art and music are completely within the 
School of Fine Arts. The department of dramatic art is a 
part of the total organization of the department of speech 
and dramatic art in the College of Liberal Arts and the Gradu- 
ate College. All of the courses which belong specifically to 
dramatic art are organized as a principal division in the 
School of Fine Arts. To quote the university catalogue: 


An interlocking relationship places the facilities of the School of Fine 
Arts and also of the department of speech at the disposal of all majors, 
thus providing for the students a broad preparation, and one which takes 
cognizance in a realistic way of the demands which professional positions 
place upon graduates in these fields. 


All of the departments included in the School of Fine Arts 
were established long before the organization of that unit of 
the academic structure. Everything that has happened in the 
field of the fine arts at the State University of lowa since 1929 
has been predicated upon accomplishments of the departments 
of music, art, and dramatic art prior to that time. 


CULTURAL AND SEMIPROFESSIONAL CURRICULA ON THE 
UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


In setting up the curricula of the School of Fine Arts, those 
responsible have regarded the fine arts as belonging to the 
comprehensive family of the liberal arts. They belong to the 
cultural tradition of any nation or people. They impart rich- 
ness, color, and tone to the life of mankind. Their history 
reflects the development of civilization and sheds light upon 
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what mankind has done, said, thought, and felt as the centuries 
have passed. 

In each of the departments of the School of Fine Arts, 
history and practice, theory and application, go hand in hand. 
It is fair, however, to say that an unusual emphasis is placed 
upon the practical aspects of art education at Iowa. This 
stems from a definite conviction that it is not enough for a 
student to make an academic study of an art in order fully to 
understand and appreciate it. 

The student in the College of Liberal Arts at the University 
of lowa may register for any of the courses in the School of 
Fine Arts on an elective basis. Or, as a candidate for the 
A.B. degree, he may major in one of the departments of the 
school. If he does this, he must meet all regular requirements, 
he will be encouraged to pursue subjects in other departments 
of the School of Fine Arts, and he will find that there are 
important auxiliary subjects in departments of the College of 
Liberal Arts not included in the School of Fine Arts which 
demand his attention. 

For the undergraduate student who desires to secure basic 
preparation for a professional career, curricula are provided 
in each department of the School of Fine Arts leading to the 
degree of bachelor of fine arts, and, in addition, the bachelor 
of music degree is offered. All of these baccalaureate degrees 
are awarded by the College of Liberal Arts. 

The B.F.A. or B.Mus. course provides the music student 
with basic training for a career as a performer, private studio 
teacher, teacher of public school music, or teacher of music 
in a college or university. Because of the general sound 
musicianship which is insisted upon as a mark of the educated 
man or woman, a great many students at lowa become pro- 
fessionally interested in symphony orchestra and choral con- 
ducting and in composition. 

The program of study in dramatic art is primarily designed 
to lay a foundation for an eventual professional career in the 
field of the community theater or public recreation. In some 
instances, however, recruits for the professional stage will be 
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found among those who serve their apprenticeship in the 
University Theater. And the courses in dramatic art, together 
with those offered in public speech, prepare the professional 
student for teaching in high school, college, and university. 

The department of art offers training in history, criticism, 
and theory of art and specialized instruction in practical art 
in many media, which starts the student on the road to a 
career as a fine artist, designer, and commercial artist, scholar 
and professor of the history of art in colleges and universities, 
the direction or curatorship of art in museums, and the teach- 
ing of art in high schools and elementary schools. 

Only undergraduate students who demonstrate exceptional 
talent are permitted to enroll for the B.F.A. degree. Once 
enrolled, there must be continuous evidence of unusual ability 
and of consistent advancement or the student will be required 
to drop out of the specialized course. 

The accepted candidates for the B.F.A. degree are per- 
mitted to major in the special field of their interest to a much 
greater degree than are candidates for the A.B. degree. 
Approximately two-thirds of the entire undergraduate course 
may be included in the major, and one-half or more of this 
may represent applied or practical training in instrumental 
or vocal music, musical composition, painting, sculpture, play 
writing or acting. 

Thus, provision is made for the student to ground himself 
in the history and general theory of the art of his choice. He 
is required to apply one-third of his course to acquainting him- 
self with the general cultural offerings of the College of 
Liberal Arts. And he is given opportunity and encourage- 
ment to apply himself to the development of adequate tech- 
niques and to the gaining of experience in self-expression in 
the artistic medium of his choice. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Having completed his course for the regular baccalaureate 
degree of A.B. with a major in a fine art, or having earned 
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the B.F.A. degree, the student at Iowa may register for the 
master of arts degree. This may be earned in one year of 
resident work. The requirements are the same in the fine arts 
as in any other field except that the thesis requirement may be 
partially met with a completed work of art, a painting, sculp- 
ture, mural, musical composition, a play, or, under special 
circumstances, participation in a dramatic production with a 
written commentary on the part played. 

The M.A. degree may be earned, and usually is, en route to 
the master of fine arts degree. The M.F.A. usually requires 
two years of work in residence. It is offered only to unusually 
talented students who have a serious professional interest in 
one of the fine arts. Its chief characteristic is that it offers 
opportunity to acquire a high degree of technical training. 
The thesis must be a genuinely significant work of art, as tested 
by public presentation and critical judgment. 

The highest degree in course, the Ph.D., may be approached 
by either of two routes. What may be termed the conven- 
tional route would carry the student first to the A.B. degree 
with a major in one of the fine arts, then to the master’s 
degree, and finally to the Ph.D. with a scholarly thesis founded 
upon research. 

The fine arts route to the Ph.D. will lead the student first 
to the degree B.F.A. or its practical equivalent, with a con- 
siderable degree of undergraduate specialization in his chosen 
art, then to the M.F.A. (perhaps taking the M.A. en route) 
with a thoroughgoing emphasis upon professional study, and 
then to the Ph.D. Throughout the entire graduate course, 
technical development and experience must be well balanced 
by thoroughgoing scholarly study and research. The thesis 
may be a creative work of art which must measure up to an 
exceptional standard of excellence. 

Since the catalogue statements concerning the requirements 
for the various graduate degrees are explicit and clear, and 
since those catalogues are available to interested parties, it 
does not seem advisable to pursue this particular matter at 
further length in this article. 
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CONCLUSION 


The School of Fine Arts at the University of lowa has 
really undertaken to develop a trinity of integrations. First, 
theoretical and practical education are integrated in each 
department of the school. Second, the work of the three 
departments is integrated to the end that those majoring in 
one of the fine arts are encouraged to acquaint themselves 
with fundamental principles and techniques of other arts. 
Third, the fine arts are brought into an integrated relationship 
with the historical or conventional curricula of the College 
of Liberal Arts. 

The unity and integrity of the School of Fine Arts are never 
more apparent than in the Fine Arts Festival which is con- 
ducted during each summer session. This festival brings 
together in one unified program concerts of the highest order, 
attractive exhibitions of painting and sculpture, dramatic pro- 
ductions staged under ideal conditions, and lectures, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations ranging through all the fields of 
the fine arts. But where is the professional artist in this 
festival? He is behind the scene, working as instructor, coach, 
or conductor. It is the students who are seen and heard. 
To a very considerable extent even the musical literature fea- 
tured in the concerts, the plays presented in the theater, and 
the works of art exhibited in the galleries are the fruits of 
the educational program of the university, the compositions, 
writings, paintings, and sculptured works of students in the 


School of Fine Arts. 











Educational Reconstruction in the 
United States 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


HE depression of the 1930’s threw into sharp relief the 
inadequacies of existing social institutions, including the 
school. The direct effect on the school was a decreased 
revenue, with resulting retrenchments in salaries, personnel, 
building construction, and curriculum offerings.* Indirect 
effects were the creation of new educational and social needs, 
especially the need for a program of action for American 
youth in the areas of employment, health, and education.’ 
Hardly had a reasonable beginning been made in attacking 
these problems when a second world war was upon us, with 
its challenge to defense of democracy. 

In the program (already under way) of educational recon- 
struction for the United States there are at least five major 
problems: (1) the working relationships between federal, 
state, and local units; (2) the teaching and the practice of 
democracy; (3) the place of education in national defense; 
(4) the needs of youth and curriculum adjustment; and (5) 
appraisal, evaluation, and implementation. 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS TO 
EDUCATION * 


It is sometimes difficult even for students in the United 
States to understand the decentralized organization of our 
schools. We have more than 100,000 school districts with 


* Educational Policies Commission, Research Memorandum on Education in 
the Depression, Bulletin No. 28 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1937), Chap. I. 

* American Youth Commission, A Program of Action for American Youth 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1939). 

* Recent studies have treated these problems in detail, especially the following 
publications: Educational Policies Commission, The Structure and Administra- 
tion of Education in American Democracy (Washington: National Education 
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an equal number of school boards exercising a considerable 
degree of control over the local schools. However, the local 
board must operate within the framework of the state consti- 
tution and the laws passed by the state legislative assembly, 
which determine the form of organization and control of the 
public school system. Education is a function of each of the 
forty-eight states, and the numerous activities performed by 
the local board, by way of support of education and determin- 
ation of the program, are delegated by the state to the local 
unit. Although the states have been left in complete control 
of their schools, the federal government has provided support 
for a variety of educational activities, to a large extent in 
cooperation with the several states, including: land-grant col- 
leges and universities; occupational training, placement, and 
rehabilitation; child health and welfare; national defense; 
emergency organizations in the form of the Civilian Conserv- 
ation Corps, Work Projects Administration, National Youth 
Administration, Public Works Administration, and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; United States Office of Edu- 
cation; and special conferences and committees. 

One of the most pressing needs in the area of federal-state- 
local relationships is to provide for greater educational oppor- 
tunities and their equitable distribution among the states and 
localities through federal and state efforts to equalize support. 
This is to be done without interfering with the democratic 
processes employed locally in dealing with problems of organ- 
ization, supervision, curriculum, method, and so on. Larger 
state and federal support means an increase in centralization, 
as illustrated by the expansion of the functions of the state 
departments of education and the consolidation of school 


Association, 1938), viii+128 pp., and Federal Activities in Education (Wash- 
ington: National Education Assocation, 1939), viii+151 pp.; W. D. Cocking and 
C. H. Gilmore, Organization and Administration of Public Education, Staft 
Study No. 2, Advisory Committee on Education (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938), x-+183 pp.; Payson Smith and others, Education in the 
Forty-Eight States, Staff Study No. 1, Advisory Committee on Education (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1939), xvi+199 pp. 
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districts, yet with flexibility in policy and procedure to adjust 
to local conditions. 

Probably the greatest single influence in accelerating the 
movement toward a more equitable distribution of educational 
opportunity and financial support of schools is the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Education and the series of sup- 
porting staff studies. In its own report the committee appears 
to have been highly successful in writing a document on fed- 
eral relations to education that presents the most essential 
facts in concise and telling form, points up the issues in this 
field, and sets forth a well-integrated program of constructive 
recommendations. Mainly as the result of this report, na- 
tional sentiment in favor of increased federal participation in 
the financing of educational activities in the states has become 
further unified, disagreements among educational leaders 
regarding minor aspects of the problem have tended to be 
harmonized, and popular knowledge of the disparities in edu- 
cational opportunities among the states has been greatly 
increased.* 

The interrelationships between government, the teacher, and 
the people involve a system of checks and balances in the 
control of democratic education.’ The appropriate respon- 
sibilities and obligations of government are to: establish a 
special authority for the general conduct of the public school; 
provide generous and sustained financial support of the educa- 
tional undertaking; insure the broad, thorough, and democratic 
training of the teacher; safeguard the integrity of the teacher; 
and refuse deliberately to make full use of its own power over 
the school. The teacher should: maintain a steadfast loyalty 
to the democratic faith; achieve and sustain high professional 
competence; participate actively and intelligently in shaping 
educational policy; and establish and maintain a condition of 
mutual trust, understanding, and sympathy with the people. 


* Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938), xii+-243 pp. 

* Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy (Washington: National Education Association, 1941), Chap. IX. 
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The obligation of the people is to: achieve a more adequate 
understanding of the nature of democratic education; guard 
public education against attacks from powerful and interested 
minorities; and establish and maintain a condition of mutual 
trust, understanding, and sympathy with the teacher. 


THE TEACHING AND THE PRACTICE OF DEMOCRACY ° 


1. What are the elements in democracy that cannot be 
changed without destroying democracy itself? How can we 
aid youth to formulate clear-cut standards for evaluating cur- 
rent social, economic, and political trends, in order to 
distinguish between permanent and changing values in a 
democracy? How may uncritical patriotism in a national 
emergency be restrained from preventing the consideration 
of methods of improvement of American institutions and of 
ways of living? 

The cardinal principles of democracy as a great social faith 
are: 


. The worth and dignity of the human individual are paramount. 
The earth and the fullness thereof belong to all men. 
Men can and should rule themselves. 
The human mind can be trusted and should be set free. 
. The method of peace is superior to that of war. 

6. Racial, cultural, and political minorities should be tolerated, 
respected, and valued.’ 


UP WN o 


These basal concepts represent the enduring characteristics 
or the core of democracy. Democracy also embraces certain 


* Many of the problems and illustrative projects listed under this heading and 
in succeeding sections are adapted from the writer’s last two annual reports to 
the National Council of Education of the National Education Association and 
from the 1941 deliberations of the Council’s Committee on Recommendations, 
of which he is a member. In particular, see Carter V. Good, “Educational 
Progress during the Year 1940,” School and Society, LIII (March 15, 1941), 
330-37, and “Educational Progress during the Year 1939,” School and Society, 
LI (March 16, 1940), 321-31. 

*The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, Chap. III. See 
also Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis, by the Faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940), 13 pp. 
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processes of group action or principles of living that possess 
general validity, but are subject to some modification as cir- 
cumstances vary; for example, the civil liberty of freedom of 
speech must stay within the limitations imposed by the rights 
of others. A third feature of democracy consists of the social 
institutions organized to harmonize the activities of individuals 
and to carry on common enterprises. These institutions and 
organizations are subject to change, as dictated by social need; 
for example, the town meeting may serve a small community, 
whereas a representative assembly is necessary for a large 
geographical or population area. In the foregoing terms, the 
criteria for appraisal, in peace or war, of social, economic, 
and political trends are that the core ideas and ideals of 
democracy are permanent, that the processes are subject to 
occasional modification, and that the institutions must be con- 
tinually adapted to meet new or changed social needs. It is 
not enough to train youth in the ideals and processes of 
democratic action; they must understand that institutions are 
merely the forms through which society operates and should 


participate actively in the development of improved social 
instruments. 


2. Is the only justifiable curb on freedom of speech, press, 
assemblage, and teaching to be that invoked against subversive 
and totalitarian influences that would misuse the freedom of 
civil liberties to destroy democracy itself? How may the 
schools aid in preventing undue limitation on freedom of teach- 
ing in a national emergency? How can the discipline neces- 
sary for defense of democracy and civilization be rendered 
compatible with the maintenance and development of culture? 
What are the appropriate relationships between leadership 
and followership, educational or otherwise, in a democratic 
society ? 

One of the eight elements of totalitarian strategy is the 
exploitation of the very processes and virtues of democracy— 
the processes of free speech, press, assemblage, and organiza- 
tion; and the virtues of tolerance, fairness, and honesty. The 
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irony of this strategy is that the henchmen of dictators use 
these privileges in a democracy to defend the tyrannies of 
totalitarian governments abroad and to promote programs 
of suppression at home. Youth and adult citizens must be 
on guard against the strategy of the dictators: 


Organization of a disciplined party. 

Formulation of a “grand program.” 

. Appeal to idealism and heroism. 

. Cultivation and utilization of human weaknesses. 

. Undermining of social solidarity. 

Creation of confusion. 

Arousing and spreading of terror. 

Exploitation of the very processes and virtues of democracy.* 


ON AAXP SnD 


It is necessary to curb the civil liberties of those who advo- 
cate the use of force, rather than legal and constitutional 
means, to accomplish their ends or who make subversive 
attacks upon the ideals and processes of democracy. One way 
to prevent undue limitation on freedom of teaching is not to 
abuse it, although teachers too commonly have followed a 
policy of social drift or laissez faire in dealing with crucial 
problems of the day. Youth and the public must have avail- 
able all the information necessary for intelligent decisions 
regarding social issues, keeping in mind the guiding principles 
that the ideals and fundamental processes of democracy are 
permanent, but that social institutions and instruments are 
subject to change or experimentation. 

Democracy is a form of social discipline and, as such, 
requires the intelligent coordination and direction of loyalties, 
knowledge, and activities toward the accepted purpose. Social 
discipline will develop from within, through an adequate pro- 
gram of civic education, which is far preferable to control 
externally imposed by an all-powerful central authority. Since 
human talents, experiences, and activities vary, the obligation 
of democratic society is to provide for each individual a full 
opportunity to develop and use such strength as he possesses. 


*The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, Chap. II. 
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This means that some will serve as experts or leaders, whose 
acts are subject to the judgment of the citizens. It must be 
admitted that there are deficiencies in achieving democratic 
discipline in America, difficulties that present a sharp chal- 
lenge to the school: 


Misunderstanding of the nature of democracy. 
Ignorance of social realities. 
Lethargy and indifference regarding the general welfare. 
Inordinate devotion to individual success. 
Susceptibility to the arts of demagogy. 
The absence among the people of common loyalties. 
The weakness of democratic convictions and loyalties—the dis- 
crepancies between its profession and practices. 

8. A pervasive heritage from the past of undemocratic practices and 
dispositions.°® 


~Phrr Py rY 


3. What can the school do to cultivate civic responsibility 
and the democratic way of life? 

The major objectives of education in a democracy include 
those of self-realization, human relationships, economic effi- 
ciency, and civic responsibility.*° 

With particular reference to civic education, the school and 
community have a threefold obligation to youth: development 
of a clear understanding of the characteristics and values of 
democratic society, participation in the democratic activities 
of the school and community, and cultivation of loyalty and 
faith in the ideals and processes of democracy. 

The large patterns of social thought essential to an under- 
standing of the characteristics of democratic society include 
knowledge of: (1) the nature of man in society, (2) the his- 
tory of mankind, (3) the long struggle to liberate the human 
mind and civilize the human heart, (4) the nature of the 
present crisis, (5) the weaknesses of American democracy, 
(6) the promises, methods, and achievements of the totalitar- 


° Tbid., Chap. VII. 
1° Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Washington: National Education Association, 1938), x+-157 pp. 
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ian movements, and (7) the resources, achievements, and 
promise of American democracy.” 

The loyalties of the free man, with respect to the values 
and processes of democracy, are: 


1. To himself as a human being of dignity and worth. 
2. To the principle of human equality and brotherhood. 


3. To the process of untrammelled discussion, criticism, and group 
decision. 


4. To the ideal of honesty, fair-mindedness, and scientific spirit in the 
conduct of this process. 


5. To the ideal of respect for and appreciation of talent, training, 
character, and excellence in all fields of socially useful endeavor. 

6. To the obligation and the right to work. 

7. To the supremacy of the common good. 

8. To the obligation to be socially informed and intelligent.’” 


Democratic education, as manifested in organization and 
curriculum, shoud be: (1) devoted to the realization of the 
democratic faith; (2) marked by integrity and honesty in all 
relations; (3) sensitive and responsive to the changing condi- 
tions of life; (4) independent of the passions and narrowly 
partisan struggle of the moment; (5) sensitive and responsive 
to the changing hopes, ideals, and problems of the people; and 
(6) free from the domination of private persons and groups.”* 
According to a philosophy of democratic leadership in school 
management, administration, and supervision, all who are 
concerned in the results of a policy should share, according to 
ability, in making the policy, with the expectation of formulat- 
ing better policies and the recruitment and development of a 
higher type of teacher. The realization of this objective 
requires laws and regulations governing appointment, promo- 
tion, tenure, and participation in school management, as well 
as a feeling on the part of the administrative officer that he 
is equally answerable to his teach rs and to his board. This 


" The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, Chap. VI. 
* Ibid., Chap. V. 
* Ibid., Chap. VIII. 
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concept of administration and supervision involves cooperation 
between parents and citizens, school board, administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and pupils in defining the needs of the 
community as a basis for curriculum development. The work- 
ing of the democratic process is exemplified by the type of 
coordination and cooperation found in the numerous projects 
of deliberative and research commissions. 

A challenging illustration of a plan whereby leadership in 
education may be rendered more effective without abandoning 
democratic processes is the discussion group project of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. In 
thirty states most of the high school principals have been 
meeting regularly in regional discussion groups, dealing with 
the problems set forth in the two reports of the orientation 
committee of the association, entitled The Issues of Secondary 
Education and The Functions of Secondary Education. A 
contribution of the Discussion Group Project is the focusing 
of attention upon specific problems through group meetings 
that do not depend upon outside speakers or a series of casual 
and unrelated subjects. In this way the large group of local 
workers may readily give attention to the programs set forth 
by national and state leaders, thus closing up the gap between 
forward-looking ideas and mass consideration and action. In 
probably a thousand high schools the faculties, under the 
leadership of their principals, have been carrying on in the 
regular faculty meetings systematic discussions of the larger 
problems of secondary education. An effort has been made 
to discover instances in which schools are actually applying 
the educational principles and recommendations set forth in 
the orientation committee’s reports. The national Discussion 
Group Project acts as a clearinghouse through which these 
concrete practices and experiences may be made known to 
interested educators throughout the country. 

As is to be expected in a venture that stresses wide participa- 
tion and democratic procedure, certain limitations have been 
experienced: (1) a number of states cling to the plan of 
regional meetings addressed by outside lecturers, with little 
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local participation; (2) many of the most successful admin- 
istrators are busy with their own projects and fail to lend their 
leadership to the movement; and (3) the population of many 
states is so sparse that regional discussion meetings can be 
maintained only with great difficulty. 

An outstanding publication of recent years in the area of 
democracy and education is Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy.'* The volume is a critical description and analysis of 
what was observed in the development of good citizenship in 
90 selected secondary schools of all types and sizes in various 
parts of the United States. It also deals with the applica- 
tion of principles of administration and of leadership and 
followership in a democratic school system. 

The Stanford University Social Education Investigation has 
developed the hypothesis that the continued existence and 
growth of a democratic society require individuals who have 
respect for other people, a concern for group problems, and a 
willingness to use intelligence in solving problems. The three 
specific studies under way are concerned with teacher develop- 
ment, growth of pupils, and the factors involved in effective 
pupil-teacher relationships. 

One of the chief contributions of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education has 
been to stimulate democratic leadership and institutional par- 
ticipation in the commission’s program of work. Through 
participation in conferences, workshops, and studies, there has 
been an increasing tendency in the cooperating institutions for 
administrators to invite faculty members, and in turn for 
teachers to invite students, to share in relevant deliberations. 
It is true that progress at times has been impeded as much by 
the eagerness to make changes before adequate analysis has 
taken place as by the force of inertia or the limitations of 
human nature. 

Like the Commission on Teacher Education, the Coopera- 

“Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy: A 


Case Book of Civic Education (Washington: National Education Association, 
1940), viiit+486 pp. 
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tive Study in General Education of the American Council on 
Education and the Evaluation Study of Bennington College 
have employed cooperative faculty and student participation 
in formulating purposes and in evaluating results. The Ben- 
nington study, in particular, is encouraging students to ask and 
answer questions that should help them formulate clear-cut 
standards for evaluating current social, economic, and political 
trends; for democratic participation in community life; and 
for helpful relationships with fellow students and faculty 
members. 


4. How may the numerous social services of the community, 
including the school, coordinate their educational objectives 
and programs in order to bring about the maximum of social 
improvement, not only to contribute to materialistic defense 
of community, state, and nation, but also to conserve human 
resources, culture, and democratic processes? Stated more 
specifically, in terms of the responsibilities of the educational 
system, how may the school encourage and participate in 
community planning? * 

The school is only one of a number of agencies in each 
community that is concerned with the welfare and the educa- 
tion, broadly conceived, of children and youth. It is chiefly 
responsible for intellectual development and specific forms of 
learning. It shares with other agencies responsibility for the 
development of character and the prevention of delinquency, 
for health, for recreation, and for vocational guidance and 
placement. The promotion of these enterprises requires the 
provision of definite forms of organization and procedure, 
and also involves the creation of a type of community favor- 
able to the proper development of young people. School 
people should play an active part in promoting the coordina- 
tion of all the agencies concerned with young people and, if 


* The two succeeding paragraphs represent substantially the results of the 
deliberations of the Committee on Recommendations of the National Council of 
Education during the spring of 1941. See also Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Education and the Morale of a Free People (Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, November 1941), 29 pp. 
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necessary, should take the initiative in bringing about such 
community planning. They should share in the responsibility 
for the type of community in which children live, as well as 
for the schooling they receive. 

An example of a field in which coordination is necessary is 
vocational education, guidance, and placement. The public 
employment agency needs the occupationally significant in- 
formation about each potential worker that the schools could, 
and should, make available. The schools, on the other hand, 
need the information about occupations and employment op- 
portunities that the employment offices can provide. A system- 
atic interchange of this kind of information is essential, if 
vocational guidance is to be realistic and vocational prepara- 
tion is to be satisfactorily adjusted to the realities of em- 
ployment. Where effective working relationships exist 
between local schools and the public employment service, the 
employment office is in a position to refer to the schools those 
applicants whose employability in the defense program calls 
for further training. The employment office also is in a 
position to analyze the applicant occupationally and to 
recommend that he be given the type of training for which he 
has revealed an interest and aptitude, and for which actual or 
impending labor shortages exist. 


EDUCATION AND THE EMERGENCIES OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


1. In a national emergency, how may the attention of the 
public be directed effectively to the need for improvement of 
public education? In particular, what should be the financial 
program for public education for the months and years imme- 
diately ahead? ** 

Public education is the foundation upon which democracy 
is built and, therefore, must be included as a major part of 
an effective defense program. It is increasingly clear that a 
school system’s effectiveness in using available knowledge to 


* The statement which follows is drawn from the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Recommendations of the National Council of Education. 
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develop citizens for effective living in our democracy is related 
to the level of financial support. Most of the schools in some 
states and some of the schools in most states are now finan- 
cially on a level so low as to threaten democracy. Further- 
more, effectiveness in the schools of the nation is dependent 
to a critical degree on the existence of schools in a goodly 
number of communities operating on a comparatively high 
level—schools that develop and try out improved practices, 
that provide an educational testing ground. Public education 
is an economically productive enterprise, and expenditure on 
education is a national investment. These facts lead inexor- 
ably to the conclusion that the American people must continue 
to face forward in financing public education, with action 
sorely needed along four lines: 


1. Federal support to make possible an adequate minimum of school 
support in every state in the Union. This must be in addition to any 
specialized efforts that the federal government may see fit to embark 
upon. 

2. Acceleration of equalization of support within the states. 

3. Shoring up of home rule for education by improving organization, 
by removing undue burdens from the property tax (by state aid), and by 
channeling state activity into helpful lines and away from home-rule- 
destroying restrictions such as tax limitations and central budgetary 
review. 

4. The encouragement of able and particularly interested communi- 
ties to support outstanding schools and the stimulation of pioneering 
efforts, by refusing to withdraw state aids that may seem too great when 
viewed solely from the angle of equalization and in some instances by 
increasing state aid and the range of local freedom to act. 


2. Is there danger that the extension of federal participa- 
tion in education, directed toward equalization of educational 
opportunity, national objectives, and emergency training pro- 
grams, may result in a system of schools or of federal educa- 
tional enterprises paralleling the local school systems? If 
so, what should or can be done in the interest of appropriate 
local initiative and desirable local variations in educational 
programs and procedures? More specifically, what should be 
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the relation between the public schools, conducted by the 
states and local communities, and activities of an educational 
nature connected with the new federal enterprises, such as 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration ? *7 

No final answer can be given at the present time. On the 
one hand, the federal government is able to command and 
mobilize resources and to organize and set machinery in 
motion to an extent not possible in local communities, and 
thus to meet emergencies more effectively. On the other hand, 
it is desirable, in accordance with American tradition, to keep 
education so far as possible under the control and direction of 
local communities. Particular problems must be worked out 
with these facts and principles in mind. 

A specific example is the National Youth Administration, 
which for several years provided a work-and-related-training 
program. During 1940-41 this related training was admin- 
istered by the schools. Careful evaluation of the results 
achieved should be made, after sufficient experience has been 
accumulated. If the evidence indicates that the present plan 
is successful and has reasonable possibilities for further suc- 
cess, the present plan should be continued, since it is more 
closely in accordance with the accepted administrative theory 
and practice of American education. In the present situation, 
in which both federal and state agencies are engaged in the 
education of youth, the position of the schools will be 


“ The statement which follows represents substantially the conclusions of the 
Committee on Recommendations of the National Council of Education. 

See also Educational Policies Commission, The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the National Youth Administration, and the Public Schools (Washington: 
National Education Association, October 1941), 79 pp. The Commission recom- 
mends that the educational functions of the NYA and the ccc be transferred 
to state and local educational agencies; that the student aid program hereafter 
be administered through the U.S. Office of Education and appropriate state 
and local agencies, rather than the NYA; that the full-time employment of 
youth on public works projects, when needed, continue to be a responsibility of 
the federal government; and that the federal government provide sufficient 
financial aid to schools to make comprehensive educational services available 
to all youth. 
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strengthened in direct proportion to their understanding of 
and concern for youth, both in and out of school. 

Although the publication program of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education was completed near the end of 1939, its 
recommendations have continued to play a prominent role in 
the development of federal relations to education. During 
1940 and 1941 the principal report and the nineteen staff 
studies have received wide distribution and nation-wide dis- 
cussion, and undoubtedly have contributed to the unifying of 
national sentiment in favor of increased federal participation 
in the financing of educational activities in the states. The 
recommendation that the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
National Youth Administration be placed in a department 
to include the Public Health Service, the Office of Education, 
and the federal welfare agencies has come to fruition in the 
Federal Security Agency. Also, the recommendation that 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and National Youth Ad- 
ministration be consolidated was made by the American Youth 
Commission late in 1940. The recommendation that an 
Occupational Outlook Service be set up in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been put into effect, and the new unit is 
rendering a service of importance in the planning of labor 
supply for the national defense. The recommendation that 
the apprenticeship unit in the Department of Labor be ex- 
panded has been adopted, and a great expansion has taken 
place. The recommendation that there be a great extension 
of employment counseling and junior placement services in 
the public employment offices is now in the process of accom- 
plishment. Appropriations for the speedy training of pros- 
pective workers in defense industries in selected public schools 
and in colleges of engineering, made by Congress in 1940, 
constitute an added form of federal participation in the finan- 
cing of educational activities, although not as recommended 
by the Advisory Committee. Evidence accumulates that both 
emergency and long-term needs, with respect to the national 
strength and to the development of democracy, make inevitable 
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the eventual effectuation of the Advisory Committee’s principal 
recommendations. 

The United States Office of Education has served effectively 
as a clearinghouse of information concerning the relations of 
the state and federal governments to education, including an 
information exchange on education and national defense. 
Some of the materials made available deal with the defense 
training program under the auspices of the Office of Educa- 
tion, school needs in defense areas, the school program and 
national defense, and community programs. 

In addition to the foregoing educational problems that arise 
in relation to a defense program, there is the question of how 
to keep war from destroying cultural relations with other 
nations or from preventing the resumption of such relations 
after the present war. A partial solution of this problem is 
suggested through the activities of certain of the projects 
described below. 

The Educational Policies Commission has been active in 
developing state and local programs in education and defense, 
including a series of national defense newsletters. It has made 
a study of the new federal youth services and of their relation 
to local and state school systems. The commission has cooper- 
ated with the National Committee on Education and De- 
fense.** The commission’s report, For These Americas, is 
directed toward the development of educational and cultural 
relations with Latin America. This publication has been 
translated into Spanish and circulated to some extent in the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere, with a view to pro- 
moting solidarity of the Americas through cultural relation- 
ships. 

Publications and studies in progress of the Committee on 


“The National Committee on Education and Defense, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education and the National Education Association, repre- 
sents education in dealing with the various agencies and departments of the 
federal government. The National Education Association has created a Com- 
mission on the Defense of Democracy through Education with a program of 
investigation and action to safeguard the schools. 
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Modern Languages of the American Council on Education 
have as their ultimate objective the widening of the horizon 
of American youth so that young men and women of our 
country may be liberated from a narrow outlook upon the 
world, stimulated to rise above the mere material conditions 
of existence, and prepared to use these tools for an acquaint- 
ance with the scientific and intellectual achievements of other 
nations. Ability in foreign languages may serve to promote 
the attainment of increased autonomy as individuals and 
greater usefulness as citizens. Certain studies concerned with 
the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking persons in the 
southwestern states and in Puerto Rico look toward the open- 
ing of better opportunities for acquaintance with the ideals of 
American citizenship on the part of a group of young Spanish- 
speaking students living in a situation strategic for the defense 
of the Union and for the dissemination of American ideals of 
democratic culture. 

The projects described above offer encouragement for the 
present and extend a promise of better things in the future. 
Without minimizing difficulties encountered in attaining a 
democratic discipline, it is no more than reasonable optimism 
to say that the United States has great natural, human, and 
technological wealth for the defense of democracy. The 
human assets include: 


1. A common speech and a common culture. 

2. An open mind toward diverse races, cultures, and religions, and 
an intolerance of enduring social stratification. 

3. A widespread respect for human personality and for individual 


welfare as the justification for all social organizations, including gov- 
ernment. 


4. A long experience in self-government and a common conviction 
that it is a duty and a privilege to share in making decisions concerning 
general policies that affect the welfare of all. 

5. A general willingness to abide by majority decisions at the polls, 
with due respect for minorities, and agreement that changes must be 
made by peaceful means. 

6. Generally approved and practiced civil liberties. 
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7. A widespread system of free education. 

8. Sympathy for and care of the unfortunate and the needy. 

9. Equality before the law and a presumption of innocence until 
proved guilty. 

10. Freedom from fear of persecution by those in authority.?® 


NEEDS OF YOUTH AND CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT 


Space limitations do not permit a detailed analysis of the 
recommendations and activities of the various organizations 
and commissions interested in an educational and social pro- 
gram to meet the needs of youth.” The efforts of selected 
commissions and agencies of national scope may be summarized 
briefly. 

The American Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education has promoted improved work programs for 
youth and broad advances in national and local provision for 
the education, health, and recreation of youth. It has stim- 
ulated community initiative and cooperation, the modernizing 
of the secondary school curriculum, and the coordination of 
the efforts of all worthy youth-serving organizations for the 
improvement of democracy in America and the upbuilding of 
the national strength. Few commissions have ever been estab- 
lished with terms of reference as broad as those of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. Its interests cut directly across the 
jurisdictioual limits of a dozen substantial professions and 
impinge upon the major interests of almost innumerable or- 
ganizations and groups. This greatly increases the complexity 
and difficulty of organizing the program of work, and has un- 
doubtedly resulted in some limitations upon its effectiveness. 
It is believed, however, that the importance of the task justi- 


® Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis, pp. 2-4. 

*” American Youth Commission, Next Steps in National Policy for Youth 
(Washington: American Council on Educaton, 1941), 18 pp.; National Com- 
mittee on Coordination in Secondary Education, The Relationship of the Fed- 
eral Government to the Education of Youth of Secondary-School Age (Wash- 
ington: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1941), 24 pp.; What the High Schools Ought to Teach (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1940), 36 pp. 
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fies the present type of organization, since at least a part of 
the maladjustment with reference to young people in our 
social order is the result of the lack of integration in the 
efforts of the various professions and groups that deal with 
youth. 

The work of the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association began in 
1930 and was finished at the end of 1941; the complete 
report will be published in six volumes. One of these 
publications will deal with curriculum changes in the co- 


operating secondary schools. The following conclusions can 
be drawn now: 


1. A student’s success in college is not dependent upon his following 
a prescribed pattern of subjects or units in the secondary school. 

2. The work of the high school can be related much more significantly 
to each student’s interests and purposes. This is an advantage rather 
than a detriment to his work in college. 

3. Freedom from prescribed college requirements has been a great 
challenge and stimulation to the participating schools. Without excep- 


tion they say that it has resulted in the greatest period of educational 
growth in the school’s history. 


The commission expresses the hope that the schools and 
colleges of the United States will be able to establish a re- 
lationship that will permit and encourage all secondary schools 
to revise their work, so that the needs of all American youth 
will be met more fully, whether they are going to college 
or not. 

The Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Association has worked in close 
cooperation with the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College. Aside from the content of the several significant 
reports coming from the Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum and from its adolescent study, the major contribu- 
tion is in the method of approach. All committee reports 
represent the outcome of the joint deliberation of teachers 
who are actually working with classroom and school problems, 
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of students of adolescent development who are also dealing at 
first hand with students in the secondary and college fields, of 
authorities within the content disciplines (science, social 
studies, and so forth), and of students of society—sociologists, 
anthropologists, and the like. The limitations have been in 
terms of working primarily with individuals who could give 
only a portion of their time to the project; of finding that the 
best practitioner is not always able to ground his practice in 
theory and not always the most appropriate person to describe 
analytically his procedure; and of being unable to extend the 
inquiry to all the areas of the secondary curriculum. 

The Occupational Adjustment Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals has sought, first, 
to make school officers aware of and concerned about the 
needs of youth and, second, to determine the facts about the 
postschool experiences of youth as a basis for development 
of a more sensible educational program. The study has de- 
veloped and refined a technique for use by the individual 
school in securing the evidence concerning its own school- 
leavers. A primary concern has been the wide introduction 
of an occupational follow-up and adjustment-service plan 
through which some 150 schools have been stimulated to 
undertake follow-up studies of the occupational problems of 
their youth and communities. 


APPRAISAL, EVALUATION, AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Significant projects are completed or under way that seek to 
implement the findings of research through improving present 
practice, with stress on consumption and application of re- 
search rather than on a factual survey of status. This pro- 
cedure includes diagnosis and appraisal of current conditions, 
as well as wide discussion and participation on the part of the 
educational personnel concerned. Associated with this 
approach is the development of certain qualitative criteria 
and procedures as a desirable corrective to an overemphasis 
on quantitative standards. A number of the commissions of 
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recent years have utilized the ‘deliberative’ approach to 
‘think through” the problem at hand rather than to rely ex- 
clusively or even primarily on a statistical or factual survey 
of conditions. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards is 
a project that has stressed the democratic process in appraisal, 
the development of qualitative criteria, and widespread im- 
plementation of the findings. The staff of the study believes 
that the 1940 editions of its reports offer a body of materials 
and procedures for evaluation of secondary schools more 
valid, flexible, and stimulating to improvement than any cri- 
terion available in the past. During the six years of its 
program of investigation the study attempted to perform its 
work through cooperative endeavor: cooperation of the six 
regional associations and those agencies invited by them to 
come into the meetings in an advisory capacity; cooperation 
from educators and educational organizations in conducting 
the investigations and other undertakings; and cooperation of 
the study with individuals and agencies everywhere desiring 
to make use of its procedures and services. The study has at 
all times emphasized that schools ought to be evaluated in 
terms of their objectives. 

One of the major tasks of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College has been that of evaluation. Tests 
have been developed to appraise nine groups of objectives: 
acquisition of information, ability to do reflective thinking, 
improvement of work habits and study skills, attitudes, in- 
terests, appreciation, social sensitivity, social adjustment, and 
emotional maturity. Two volumes of the final report of the 
commission will be devoted to: (1) evaluation, records, and 
reports, including new tests developed in the cooperating 
schools; and (2) the investigation of success in college, in- 
volving 5,000 students. 

The cooperative study of teacher education, under the 
direction of the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, is characterized by its pur- 
pose of stimulating widespread improvement of teacher edu- 
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cation through the demonstration, in varied but representative 
situations, of ways whereby significant insights and research 
findings may be practically implemented. It assumes that those 
directly responsible for teacher education are not self-satisfied, 
that they will welcome stimulation and aid in experimentation 
and self-evaluation, and that they will benefit from cooperative 
relationships that do not imply submission to externally 
formulated standards. The persons involved in the study are 
motivated and bound together by a common purpose, the 
improvement of teacher education and the facilitation of con- 
tinuous growth on the part of all educational workers. The 
several institutional or school units retain complete freedom, 
however, since there is full recognition of individual differences 
and an emphasis on democratic self-study as the basis of par- 
ticipation. 

The evaluation service of the Commission on Teacher 
Education has been in operation since March 1940, for the 
purpose of helping an institution to appraise its progress by 
the standard of its own objectives. The process, in sequence, 
consists of formulating or re-examining goals, evaluating 
practice in the light of such aims, modifying practice or ob- 
jectives as required, and developing new practice in keeping 
with new goals. Theoretically, there is no end to continuing 
self-appraisal of this type. Of course, the effectiveness of 
such evaluation depends on the degree of significant participa- 
tion obtained from the institution as a whole. It is generally 
understood that the chief objective of the Commission on 
Teacher Education is implementation of significant insights 
and research findings, with a view to stimulating widespread 
improvement of teacher education. 

In the field of general education, the essential procedures 
of the Commission on Teacher Education are matched by the 
Cooperative Study in General Education under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Council on Education, and involving 
the cooperation of twenty-one colleges. The general aims 
are: to assist faculties in redefining aims and in evaluating 
their program of general education; to develop within the 
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cooperating institutions faculty leaders capable of stimulating 
and conducting internal programs of evaluation and cur- 
riculum research; to demonstrate the value of cooperative 
efforts among educational institutions; and to provide a means 
for the effective dissemination of the results of educational 
experimentation. The project is not a survey, nor is it merely 
a study of specified aspects of general education, but concerns 
itself with problems that faculty members in cooperating in- 
stitutions identify and define, rather than with ready-made 
lists of problems. The activities of the central staff grow out 
of the expressed needs of faculty investigators in the colleges. 
One major purpose is to explore the possibilities of coopera- 
tive procedures in dealing with problems common to a number 
of colleges, without neglecting an attack on problems peculiar 
to a particular institution. 

The records of the National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations of the American Council on Education promise 
some assurance that high standards in personnel need not be 
materially lowered by replacements during the emergency. It 
is true that, along with the intellectual and academic qualifica- 
tions listed in the files of the committee, must be considered 
personality, social factors, classroom skill, and other attributes. 
Such examination results on a national basis provide appraisals 
and comparisons (between individuals, communities, years, 
and colleges) that should prove valuable to the public, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and training institutions. Potential 
dangers to be guarded against in the use of a national system 
of examinations include the possibilities: (1) that candidates 
may cram or be coached; (2) that administrators may accept 
the ratings as an “easy way”’ of selecting teachers, or may be 
influenced wholly by test results, to the neglect of other im- 
portant factors; (3) that the examinations may eventually 
influence the curriculum of teacher education institutions in 
the direction of undesirable rigidity and resistance to change; 
(4) that less emphasis on classroom techniques and on quali- 
ties of initiative and imagination on the part of the teacher 
may result; and (5) that the examination system may become 
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a commercial enterprise. The National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations is fully aware of these dangers and 
has taken steps to avoid such pitfalls. 


Tue SociAL ROLE oF SCIENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP IN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The Committee on Educational Reconstruction suggests 
that education should: 


1. Break down the walls that stand between school and community. 

2. Uproot the idea that book knowledge in itself can be a guide in 
living, that credits and degrees are the main aim of education, and that 
secondary schools should be a short cut to selfish social advancement or 
to the preservation of class privileges. 

3. Make the schools institutions where the ideal of equality becomes 
a reality. 

4. Encourage and support everywhere and in every form the willing- 
ness of youth to serve. 

5. Recognize the fact that youth everywhere faces a grave crisis. Edu- 
cators and education should share responsibility in the care of youth up 
to the age of maturity. Unemployment of youth must be eliminated by 
a common effort of all, not by government action alone. 

6. Protect teachers everywhere in their efforts to do better work. 
Encourage the best of our youth to enter the profession, In times of 
crisis increase and not decrease educational funds, especially in the 
poorer areas. In all reconstruction schemes give priority to youth- 
serving institutions. 

7. Work for the regeneration of faith.”* 


This committee urges the formation of a “strong action 
group” to promote plans for educational reconstruction, with 
its suggested functions as follows: 


1. To mobilize organizations, institutions, and individuals . . . in 
preparation for post-war reconstruction through education, and furnish 
them with the necessary material. 


= “T ooking toward Educational Reconstruction after the War,” School and 
Society, LIV (August 2, 1941), 70-71; “After-War Educational Reconstruction: 


A Proposal to Men of Goodwill,” Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, XXX (December 1941), 265-66. 
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2. To approach the United States governmental authorities and urge 
them to include educational reconstruction in their post-war plans and 


budgets; and to do the same with any representative of other govern- 
ments in this country. 


3. To secure the widest possible discussion of the problems of post- 
war reconstruction. 


4. To arrange for the establishment of centers for the education of 
workers in such a program. 


5. To promote the study of the international situation in relation to 
education. ... 

6. To take steps toward the formation of a commission of men and 
women in democratic countries who enjoy the confidence of educators 
and people of similar interests. This commission shall offer its coopera- 
tion to the Allied governments and all other agencies entrusted with the 
task of re-establishment of peace. It must see that educational recon- 
struction becomes an integral part of post-war international policy. . . 


In the light of the proposals of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, it is less surprising that, in these years 
of world-wide military, political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional upheaval, such varied educational and social programs 
of large-scale, cooperative research have been carried for- 
ward. Is an explanation to be found in the suggestion that 
foundations, professional associations, educational institutions, 
many individuals, and at least some governments have come in 
such times to recognize that the relatively permanent human 
values reside in the training of the intellect and in the search 
for truth? Nothing in this implication is intended to discount 
individual effort in educational research. There is as im- 
portant a place for the initiative and ingenuity of individual 
problem-solving in research as for the exercise of the un- 
trammeled human spirit in the democratic way of life. How- 
ever, the complexities of the problems in both the social 
sciences and modern democracies make “rugged individual- 
ism” no longer self-sufficient for purposes of either research 
or government. There are today many other opportunities 
not yet utilized for coordinating individual effort into a 
significant whole of problem-solving in the social sciences and 
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for articulating individual action into a comprehensive, mean- 
ingful pattern of group living in a democracy. 

The illustrative projects described in this report suggest 
that many educational investigators and research commissions 
have become socially sensitive. It is high time that the social 
responsibilities of scientists and of research workers in general 
be recognized and accepted. In the past, emphasis on material 
production and on the instruments of war has led to tech- 
nological unemployment and to the partial neglect of prob- 
lems of human welfare, health, domestic life, and education, 
with the biological and social sciences starved in deference to 
the more immediately profitable physical and chemical sciences. 
Wars and economic crises have shown that science can be used 
for destructive and wasteful purposes rather than for pro- 
gressive improvement of the conditions of life. Since science 
and research are determining factors in the destiny of man- 
kind, a social policy for science must be formulated to 
guarantee that such knowledge will be used for the welfare of 
society. Possibly the next forward step toward an improved 
scientific method will be through a combination of the present 
scientific method, which is generally considered as independent 
of society, with social understanding. The problems and 
projects reviewed in this report, together with the present 
world scene, present sober testimony that on the proper rela- 
tion of science, technology, philosophy, education, and society 
depend the welfare and even the very existence of science, 
social institutions, and mankind.”” 


“For extended recent discussions of this problem see: J. D. Bernal, The 
Social Function of Science (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), xvi+482 pp.; 
J. G. Crowther, The Social Relations of Science (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941), xxxiv+665 pp.; Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of 
Knowledge (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940), viii+212 pp. 
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the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 


tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


[it Council at Work is a brief summary of 





In joint meeting on December 19, 1941, the Executive 
Committee and the Committee on Problems and Plans in 
Education of the Council considered a number of problems 
related to the war effort and the future program of the 
Council. Particular attention was given to the grant of $300,- 
000 from the General Education Board for the general sup- 
port of the Council and to plans for the establishment of a 
National Educational Policies Commission jointly with the 
National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Two important groups of resolutions dealing with educa- 
tion and the war were adopted: 


A. Acceleration 


The American Council on Education recommends that: 

1. In view of the provisions of the Selective Service Act, passed by 
Congress on December 19, 1941, secondary schools and colleges acceler- 
ate the educational preparation of students of high ability and perform- 
ance, in order that as many of them as possible may complete their 
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respective college courses before induction into the armed services at the 
age of twenty. 

2. Accrediting agencies suspend for the period of the emergency any 
specific requirements of hours, units, or credits which might interfere 
with such acceleration. 


B. Man Power 


With complete national unanimity, we are now engaged in a total 
national war. ‘The surest and quickest route to victory is the full, 
energetic, and planned use of all our resources in man power and 
material to this one end. 

Where shortages may develop, both efficiency and the principles of 
equality require that the government take steps in advance to allocate 
available resources to meet total needs, with a fair distribution of sacri- 
fice. 

This is at present being done with material such as rubber, aluminum, 
tin. It is clear that man power is now the next area of expected short- 
age. Critical shortages are already evident, or are feared in certain 
trades, scientific fields, professions, and in general and specialized admin- 
istration, no less than in the armed forces. 

The American Council on Education therefore recommends that: 

1. The man-power requirements of the total war program, both 
military and civilian, be officially computed by general categories to 
form a national man-power budget ; 

2. The classification program under the Selective Service Act be 
designated to conform to this man-power budget; and 

3. The educational programs in schools, in trade courses, in night 
courses, in advanced and professional courses be revised during the war 
emergency first of all to meet the skill requirements of the nation as 
thus set forth. 

To this end, the President of the Council, and such members of the 
Council as he may designate, shall lay these recommendations before 
President Roosevelt in such manner as seems appropriate. He is also 
authorized to bring together for joint deliberation and action repre- 
sentatives of other professional groups who are concerned with man- 
power allocations in the present emergency. The officers of the Council 
are instructed to render all possible assistance both in the preparation 
of such a man-power budget and in helping to determine what obliga- 
tions such a national war program places upon the schools and colleges 
of the country. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee at its meeting on December 20, 
1941 elected the following new members to the Council: 


Constituent: 


Association of American Law Schools 


Institutional: 


Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colorado 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kansas 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Missouri 

Maryland State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Florida 

Mississippi, University of, University, Mississippi 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 

Newark, University of, Newark, New Jersey 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, California 

Philadelphia Public Schools (Department of Superintendence, 
School District of Philadelphia), Pennsylvania 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, New York 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Washington 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, West Virginia 

Wichita, Municipal University of, Wichita, Kansas 

Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Council 
since the September meeting of the Executive Committee: 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION THROUGH THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


$15,000 for the continued support of the teacher testing program 
of the Council. (For the work of the National Commit- 
tee on Teacher Examinations. ) 
GENERAL EpucaTION Boarp 
$3,000 for the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education, for 
use in an implementation program from January 1, 1942 


to December 31, 1942. 
$15,000 for the support of the school equipment specifications 

and standards study being undertaken by the Committee 
on School Plant Research of the Council and the Inter- 
state School Building Service during the two-year period 
beginning January 1, 1942, in addition to any unex- 
pended balance on December 31, 1941 of the Board’s 
appropriation of December 7, 1939 for this purpose. 

$300,000 as a final appropriation for the general support of the 
American Council on Education during a period of 
seven years or longer beginning July 1, 1942, in addition 
to any balance on June 30, 1942 in the Board’s appropri- 
ation for this purpose of December 7, 1939. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENTS 


The Council played an important part in the planning and 
management of the National Conference of College and Uni- 
versity Presidents on Higher Education and the War which 
met in Baltimore on January 3 and 4, 1942. The conference 
was sponsored by the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
National Committee on Education and Defense and by the 
United States Office of Education. Approximately 1,000 
administrative officers registered from 46 states, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico. 

The following representatives of government addressed the 
general sessions of the conference: Paul V. McNutt, admin- 
istrator, Federal Security Agency; Colonel Benjamin V. 
Venable of the War Department; Joseph W. Barker of the 
Navy Department; Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey of 
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Selective Service; John W. Studebaker, Roy A. Seaton, C. S. 
Williams, and Fred J. Kelly of the United States Office of 
Education; Arthur S. Flemming of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Leonard Carmichael of the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel; M. L. Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Orville S. Poland of the Treasury 
Department; Robert H. Hinckley of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority; Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Other participants on the general pro- 
gram were: George F. Zook, Samuel P. Capen, Harry W. 
Chase, Willard E. Givens, Karl W. Bigelow, Francis J. 
Brown, Edward C. Elliott, and Isaiah Bowman. 

For two sessions the conference broke up into ten sectional 
meetings. These smaller groups discussed their special prob- 
lems and the set of resolutions which had been proposed. The 
ten sectional chairmen, with E. C. Elliott, president, Purdue 
University, as chairman, made up the Committee on Resolu- 
tions for the conference. They were: Donald J. Cowling, 
president, Carleton College, chairman of sectional meeting of 
coeducational colleges with enrollment of 600 or more; 
Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University, chairman of 
sectional meeting of privately controlled universities; Fred 
Engelhardt, president, University of New Hampshire, chair- 
man of sectional meeting of publicly controlled universities; 
James M. Ewing, president, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, 
chairman of sectional meeting of publicly controlled junior 
colleges; Meta Glass, president, Sweet Briar College, chairman 
of sectional meeting of women in college; Henry T. Heald, 
president, Illinois Institute of Technology, chairman of sec- 
tional meeting of technical and professional institutions; 
Charles W. Hunt, principal, New York State Normal School, 
Oneonta, chairman of sectional meeting of teachers colleges; 
Tully C. Knoles, president, College of the Pacific, chairman of 
sectional meeting of coeducational colleges with enrollment 
under 600; William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette Col- 
lege, chairman of sectional meeting of colleges for men; and 
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James C. Miller, president, Christian College, chairman of 
sectional meeting of privately controlled junior colleges. 

At the closing session on Sunday afternoon the conference 
adopted sixteen resolutions. Copies of the full text have 
already been sent to all college presidents and to all who 
attended the Baltimore meetings. Additional copies can be 
obtained from the Council offices. The text of the actual 
resolutions, without the preamble or the introduction to each 
group of resolutions, follows: 


A. Allocation of Total Man Power 

It is recommended that: 

1. Institutions of higher education cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the National Resources Planning Board and other federal agencies 
responsible for surveys (a) to determine the immediate needs of man 
power and woman power for the essential branches of national service— 
military, industrial, and civilian, (2) to determine the available facilities 
of colleges and unversities to prepare students to meet these needs, and 
(c) to appraise the ultimate needs in professional personnel for long- 
term conflict and for the post-war period, in order that a continuous and 
adequate supply of men and women trained in technical and profes- 
sional skills and in leadership to meet both immediate and long-range 
needs shall be maintained ; 

2. There be brought to the attention of the President the necessity of 
issuing a statement of national policy which will avoid competitive bid- 
ding for faculty and students by government agencies and by industry 
and will conserve adequate personnel on all levels of education to assure 
the effective instruction of youth and adults, in order to provide a 
continuous supply of trained men and women; 

3. The United States Office of Education Wartime Commission be 
requested to study and develop appropriate plans for the solution of 
the problems of (a) how to meet the teacher shortage in elementary 
and secondary schools and the shortage of workers for community pro- 
grams, and (+) how to supplement the training of present and poten- 
tially available teachers and other workers for new and changing 
responsibilities ; 

4. The United States Office of Education Wartime Commission offer 
its services for cooperation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Executive Committee of the Association of Land-Grant 
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Colleges and Universities, and the Conference of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges to assure an adequate supply of county agents, 4-H club 
leaders, home demonstration agents, and other leaders in rural life. 


B. Acceleration of Educational Programs 


It is recommended that: 

5. All institutions of higher education give immediate consideration 
to ways and means for accelerating the progress of students through 
such extension of the annual period of instruction and such adjustments 
of curricula as may be consistent with national needs and with educa- 
tional standards, and as may be possible with available resources ; 

6. Desirable acceleration of programs of higher education should be 
accomplished without lowering of established standards of admission to 
college ; 

*7. An immediate study be made by the National Committee on 
Education and Defense and the United States Office of Education War- 
time Commission of desirable articulation in the academic calendars of 
the secondary schools and the colleges to facilitate acceleration of total 
educational progress. 

8. An immediate study be made by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense and the United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission as to the needs for and bases of federal financial assistance 
to higher education (including junior colleges), for the duration of the 


emergency, in order that the training of students for national service 
may be accelerated. 


C. Exchange of Information 


It is recommended that: 
9. The National Committee on Education and Defense and the 
United States Office of Education Wartime Commission be requested 


to assemble and publish accounts of changes made by educational insti- 
tutions in the interest of war service. 


D. Credit for Military Service 


It is recommended that: 


iQ. Credit be awarded only to individuals, upon the completion of 
their service, who shall apply to the institution for this credit and who 


* Unanimously approved by the Resolutions Committee; inadvertently omitted 
frora the final report to the conference. 
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shall meet such tests as the institution may prescribe. In cases in which 
degrees are of distinct advantage to students in the service, it is recog- 
nized that some departure from this practice, on an individual basis, 
may be justified. 


E. Health 


It is recommended that: 
11. All colleges and universities take such steps as will be necessary 


to bring each individual student to his highest possible level of physical 
fitness. 


F. Military Service 

It is believed that: 

12. The general application of the principle of selective service prom- 
ises the most effective means for the placement of the individual in 
accordance with his capacity to serve national needs and with the least 
disturbance of basic social institutions. 

It is recommended that: 

13. The Selective Service System be requested to make adequate 
provisions for the deferment of bona fide premedical students in col- 
leges whose tentative admission to an approved medical school has 
already been assured on the basis of the completion of not less than two 
years of college; 

14. The Selective Service System be requested to make similar 
provisions for the deferment of bona fide predental students in colleges 
whose tentative admission to an approved dental school has already been 
assured on the basis of the completion of not less than two years of 
college ; 

15. The Selective Service System be requested to make provision for 
the deferment of bona fide pretheological students in colleges or uni- 
versities who have been approved by their appropriate ecclesiastical 
authority ; 

16. The Selective Service System be urged to issue a directive calling 
attention of state directors and local selective service boards to this need 
and the consequent necessity of providing occupational deferment for 
selected individuals pursuing graduate work. 


The full proceedings of the conference will be published 
soon and will be distributed from the offices of the Council. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS ON THE ORIENT 


On December 4 the Council called together a small group 
of specialists in the study of the Orient and several curriculum 
experts to explore the need of teaching materials in this field 
for schools and colleges in the United States. A small 
informal committee was set up consisting of Howard E. 
Wilson, Harvard University, chairman; Dorothy Borg of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, American Council; and Charles 
B. Fahs and John K. Fairbank of the Office of Coordinator 
of Information. The committee prepared a tentative mani- 
festo on the importance of immediate and dispassionate study 
of the Orient, which was distributed at the joint meeting of 
the American Historical Association and the National Council 
for the Social Studies at Chicago on December 31, 1941. The 
manifesto is being published in a number of educational 
journals. A more detailed program for further work in this 
area will be presented to three larger conferences which the 
Council will sponsor on January 23-24, 1942, in Washington 
and New York City, and at the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators at San Francisco in 
February. 


RESOURCE PACKETS 


In November 1941 the Council issued two resource packets 
of pamphlet materials for teachers and students of secondary 
schools entitled, The United States and Latin America and 
The United States and the Far East. They were assembled 
by the Council’s Committee on Materials for Teachers in 
International Relations, Phillips Bradley, chairman, with’ the 
assistance of the Foreign Policy Association and the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The packets 
sell for $1.50 each. 

Each packet contains a specially prepared syllabus for the 
teacher which includes an outline of the most important factors 
in each subject field, an annotated bibliography, and a group 
of suggested classroom activities. The pamphlet materials, 
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issued by various research organizations, are integrated in the 
syllabus. 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


Emilie L. Haley, executive secretary of the Recordings 
Division of the Council, issued in December 1941 a new 
edition of Educational Recordings for Classroom Use. This 
list of 730 titles and 3,000 records which are available for use 
in schools, colleges, and adult education groups sells at 50 cents 
a copy. 

Early in 1942 the Recordings Division, in cooperation with 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts project of Ohio State 
University, will sponsor the publication of Recordings for 
School Use: A Catalogue of Appraisals. The appraisals have 
been made by subject-matter specialists on the basis of class- 
room tryout of recordings. Each appraisal includes a general 
rating, classification as to courses in which the record can best 
be used, technical specifications, and a description of the con- 
tent of the record. Further information on both publications 
may be obtained by writing to Miss Haley, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


On January 19, 1942 the Council is publishing the general 
report of the American Youth Commission, Youth and the 
Future. The 320-page volume includes a foreword by Floyd 
W. Reeves, director, an introduction by Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the Commission, and a special concluding chapter, 
‘Meaning for Life,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. It sells at 
$2.50 a copy. 

A listing of the eighteen chapter titles indicates the scope 
of this important report based upon the six years of intensive 
study by the Commission and its staff. The chapters are: 
Youth Unemployment as a Continuing Problem, Experience 
with Youth Work Programs, Work Programs for Youth in 
the Future, Relations between Schools and Youth Work Pro- 
grams, The Problem of Full Employment, The Needs of 
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Youth, Education, Occupational Adjustment, The Use of 
Leisure Time, Marriage and the Home, Health and Fitness, 
Delinquency and Youthful Crime, Citizenship, Action in Com- 
munities, Action in State Governments, The Place of the 
Federal Government, Responsibility for Planning in Relation 
to Action, Meaning for Life. 

Mr. Young in the introduction says: 


Now that war is actually upon us, many of the recommendations of 
this report are even more timely and urgent than before, while others 
which look to the post-war future do not lose importance as we gain 
a better conception of the magnitude of the eventual post-war readjust- 
ments. 





